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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMovesr rae many TzstTrMortaIs RECEIVED WE BEG 
. ° TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 

Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 

Pastry with less Butter. | Dear Sre,—I beg -to inform you that after having 

| tried with my conjréres the various self-xérating powders 

- | for making bread ond different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been ceianiited 

VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known,— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Warninss, 
nutritious than that raised with Oe Loken men ee 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





° a. ie ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with if in @ | Zoncet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &e., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

: mae i k Bread, P d Puddi ci 
when Yeast is used, as it is not beard ait read, Pustry, and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand EKNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


A . . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at son: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwick’s Baxrne Powpzs 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while m a DBY state ; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, i» which 2 little salt hae bern previously dissolved, maing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the uswal vonsistency, taking eare not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Wake a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxtne Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, ano with sult adaed; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size Of @ medium aumpling, throw them m, ana boil them for twenty mmmutes without taking off the lid, Zo ascer- 
tain when they ure aone enough, stick a fork into one, and tf tt comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two jorks, as they become heavy by thew own steam. Serve with butter ana sugur, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlere, wm la., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
ls., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
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GOLDEN HOURS fbvaeziann, April, 1878,—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent (0 
- Ganen, 64, Puternoster Row, E,C., by the isth of each month, 





FOR FINE NEEDLEWORK, and all kinds of domestic sewing, the New 





Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine, with Automatic Tension, is 
unapproached. 

IT IS THE QUIETEST of all Sewing Machines, and does not interrupt 
conversation, reading, or music. 


IT IS REMARKABLY SIMPLE. Even children and servants use it at 





once, and almost without instruction. 
7A THE SEWING is uniform and beautiful, and thoroughly strong and 


durable. 
A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL at HOME, carriage paid. Price Lists post 


; free. 


Apply to any of our Certified Agents, who may be found in all important towns, or to the 


WILLCOX and GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


LONDON : 150, CHEAPSIDE, AND 135, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
(dmmediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
: For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


My dear Sir,— Aliow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 





Artifiele] Ieeth, which render my mastication snd articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Mejesty’s Royal Letters Pat nt to pictect v hat I consider the perfection * Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 
your valuable : ervices, you are at liberty to use my name, G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By ‘itlatiauas Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
6 AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET ANO NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than ther GENUINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Londen. 
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In Crown 8wvo., cloth gilt, elegant; price 2s. 64., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERGS TROUBLES 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLIT: 


Fourth Edition, cloth elegant, 2s. 64d., 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 


In small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


The Boy Friends; or, More than Brothers, 


CONTENTS. 
Crap. | Cap. 
I. Boys. XI. Some Friends of the Great Friend. 
II. Little Edgar. | XII. Little Fay’s Sermon. 
III, An Evil Thought Unchecked and the Consequences XIII. Harry—Children’s Hospital. 
thereof. XIV Picnic in the Seaside Cave—Grandpapa is very 
IV. Lost. fond of Sugar. , y 
V. Hinton and his Wife. XV, Eddy’s Victory. 
YI. Ins Workhouse—Robin. XVI. Mr. Forrest helps Fay to build the New Church 
VII. The Father. 
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XVII. The Manor House. 
VIII. The Doctor to the Rescue—Found. XVIII. Drawings upon Finger-nails, and Green Mous- 
IX. Nigh unto Death. XIX. After T..ree Years. [taches 


X. An Adventure. XX. The End. 


Jewel Stories. Diamond, Ruby, Jacinth, Turquoise, Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Beryl. By Muinnix 
Youne. Small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E. Surprey, Author of 
“Gabrielle Vaughan,” ‘‘Janetta,” &., &c. Super-royal 32mo., cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 

Light and Help to Cheer and Gladden. A Companion for the Tried and Sorrowing. By 
G. 8., Author of “‘ Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s. 

Holy Communion. Invitation and Simple Preparation. “Come unto Me,” “Itis I; be not 
afraid.” SxoonD Epition. Imperial 32mo. Stiff cover, 3d. Lip cloth, 4d. Stiff cloth, red edges, lettered, 6d. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E. BEASLEY, 


ge , | The little fellow went up directly. 
rr ya oi io seam 94) te “Will you not kiss me? asked conte, 

A RED-BRICKED, semi-detached house, in a/insinuatingly.— 
row of semi-detached houses, with an infini-) “I only kiss’ my mamtha and Yachel, s 
tesimal garden in front, hemmed in by! observed Mauricé; “ but,”: continued he, 
chocolate-coloured palisades, and not. much | after an inspection. of his mother’s~ visitor, 
larger than a good-sized billiard-table,—such lwhich seemed to” be highly - satisfactory, 
was the new abode of Herbert and Millicent judging from the beaming expression’ that 
Etheridge. | dawned on his -face,. “but I don’t mind 

In front of the palisades ran the highway, | kissing you;”’and he put his rosy lips up to 
and on the other side of the highway a foot-! hers. ; 
path, shaded by large elms and severed by} .Grace’s heart was taken by storm, she 
wooden palings from a park-like field be-| could hardly help laughing nevertheless. 
yond. There was an asphalte yard at the; ‘But you kiss Bessie, don’t you?” asked 
back of the house, and a small plot of grass! | she, indicating his sister sitting on Millicent’s 
beyond that. | knee. 

Little Maurice discovered the latter to his | “ Ves, 
delight the first morning after his arrival, but! woman.” 
was rather dismayed at finding it destitute of| Qh, that is it, is it? I understand.” 
flowers, daisies excepted. Maurice liked) ‘Yes, I kiss farder,” pursued the child. 
daisies very well, however, when he could; “Little chatterbox!” said Herbert ; “come 
get nothing better, and his mother ard|here and speak to Mr. Wyecliffe.’” 
Rachel were thankful for ever so small a! Paul Wyecliffe took the little fellow on his 
plot of ground where they could trust him knee. ‘You don’t know me, Maurice,” he 
to play at his own free will. It soon be-| said. 
came an enchanted spot to him, and he) “Yes, I do; you are my godfarder,” he 
begged to return there in the afternoon. answered, opening his blue eyes very wide 
Rachel was reducing the kitchen and pan- till a smile broke upon his face. “He had 
tries into order, and. went in and out to made his second inspection, and ‘was satis- 
see that he was safe, while Millicent con- fied. His godfather was satisfied too. He 
tinued her unpacking upstairs. |pushed back his curls and kissed ‘his. fore- 

By and by, however, Rachel came and|head quite as a-matter of course; without 
said he must go in, as a gentleman and lady| asking leave at all, As he did so he be- 
wanted to see him. Poor Maurice! his|thought him of another little fellow, with 
holland pinafore, clean that morning,. was curls fair as his, who used to sit on his knee 
by no means clean now. : That had to re-|in like manner years ago, before Grace was 
main for lack of time, but face and hands|born, and so bethinking himself he stifled 
must be washed, and the little lad would | ever so’slight a sigh. A Curl from the same 


I kiss Bessie — Bessie is not a 








talk. 

** What lady and gentleman, Yachel ?” he 
asked. 

* The gentleman is Maurice’s godpapa,” 
said Rachel, ‘‘ Maurice must be a good| 
mes and answer nicely when he speaks to 

im 

And haying made her charge as present- 
able as circumstances admitted, she opened 
the door of the little drawing-room and bade 
him enter, closing it behind him. 

“ Your godson,” said Herbert Etheridge, 
turning to his vicar. ‘ Maurice, go and 
shake hands with Miss Wyecliffe.” 

XI. 





head, but of a rich dark brown, is enclosed 
in the locket thateis always: fastened to his 
watch-chain. Asa rule he is neither a man 
of ornaments nor sentimentality, but he has 
his exceptions. He was delighted at Mau- 
rice’s spirited recognition of him, and the 
child’s fearless open face, and intimated as 
much to his father. 

“ He is not a bad child, on the whole,” 
rejoined Herbert, pleased ; ‘‘only we make 
rather too much of him, I fear.” 

‘‘ There is not much harm done yet, I 
think,” said Mr. Wyecliffe, warmly, and with 
a smile of approbation. 
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“Well, Maurice, and can you play nine- 
pins ?” he asked. 

“Yes, once,” replied the boy of three, 
diving into the past as one twenty times his 
age. “Bessie made dolls of them,” he ex- 
plained further; ‘‘ one she frew in the fire, 
one she dwowned—no, two,—only fwee were 
left. Mamma said we must not bwing them.” 

“What a sad history!” remarked Mr. 
Wyecliffe, with a look of great interest. 

“ How good you are!” said Herbert, apo- 
logetically ; “‘ won’t he tire you?” 

“Tire—no! Why, my dear Etheridge, 
there is nothing in the world more refresh- 
ing than a very young child—a true child, 
like this. Is it not so, Mrs. Etheridge ?” 

Millicent thus appealed to readily gave 
her assent, as may be imagined. She and 
GracianaWyecliffe were fast becoming friends. 
Each met the other with a desire to please 
and to be pleased. Grace had apologized 
for her mother’s inability to call at the pre- 
sent. This had led to some talk on Mrs, 
Wyecliffe’s delicate health, about which 
Millicent feelingly expressed her sympathy. 
Then Grace volunteered any information 
Mrs. Etheridge might wish for as to trades- 
people—butchers, bakers, grocers, &c.,—and 
this being eagerly accepted, wrote a number 
of addresses on a piece of paper, making 
practical running comments in the mean- 
time, much to her listener’s edification, and 
a good deal to her astonishment. Could 
that girl be really four or five years younger 
than she was? 

* Herbert,” she said that evening after the 
children were gone to bed, and she was 
resting a little at twilight, “I almost wonder 
you didn’t fall in love with Miss Wyecliffe.” 

“ When she was twelve years old ?” asked 
Herbert, laughing. 

*‘ Yes,” said Millicent, “she is older than 
I am now—she must have been then.” 

“‘ What are you driving at, wifey?” 

“ Nothing, only I rather wonder. I think 
I should have done so if I had been you.” 

“Should you? Fortunate for me that I 
was able to choose for myself.” 

“ Unfortunate, I should say.” 

There was a tone of depression under 
the assumed banter that went to Herbert’s 
heart. 

“ Milly,” he said, taking her hand in his. 
They were sitting, as may be seen, rather 
near each other. 

“Oh, Herbert!” she pleaded, kissing his 
hand passionately, and bursting into tears, 
“TI don’t know what makes me so foolish to- 


He was half frightened, but he did not 
show it. 

“You are not foolish, only tired, my love,” 
he said, soothingly ; and he reproached him- 
self with not having done enough to help 
her. What he could have done more it is 
difficult to say, as he had been unpacking, 
going on errands, and making himself gene- 
rally useful the whole of the day. 

“Tam tired,” said Millicent, self-extenu- 
atingly ; “and when I rest for a little I can’t 
help thinking. It all comes back to me so 
to-night. Oh, Herbert, do you think he 
knows that we have left him ?” 

Herbert could frame no answer. He was 
almost choked in stifling his own sobs as 
he knelt beside her, holding her in his arms, 
that did not escape her, and the knowledge 
somehow soothed her indescribably. Just 
then a step was heard in the passage, and 
Herbert rose. It was Mrs. Flowers with 
the candles. 

“Mrs. Etheridge is quite overwrought to- 
night, Rachel,” said Herbert on her en- 
trance. 

“And no wonder, sir. Mrs. Etheridge 
has done much more than she has strength 
for. Let me make you a nice hot basin of 
arrowroot, ma’am, and help you to bed. 
Why, you are quite cold! I wish I had 
made a fire. I should have done, but you 
seemed not to wish it.” 

“T am better now, Rachel; but I think 
you are right about bed—I am very tired.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” said the good 
lady, coming back by and by; ‘‘ Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge is much more comfortable now; she 
was thoroughly worn out, that was it, sir; 
but you will see her quite herself in the 
morning.” 

“ Thank you, Rachel, thank you, and good 
night.” 

“TI am going to bring you your supper, 
sir.” 
“Oh, don’ttrouble. A biscuit and a glass 
of water will be enough for me, and I can 
get that myself.” 
“Indeed, sir! But you must have your 
supper, or you will be ill too.” 
‘* Well, do as you like, Rachel.” 
And when Herbert, who was really despe- 
rately hungry, began to eat, he was willing to 
acknowledge, as he had done a hundred 
times before, that, though Rachel would 
have her own way, it was generally the best 
way. 

The next morning a box of Brobdig- 
nagian ninepins arrived for Maurice from his 





night.” 





godfather. That young gentleman begged 
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that they might be kept where Bessie could 
not find them and turn them into dolls. 
This precaution was scarcely necessary when 
a day or two later Grace came bringing the 
little girl a real doll ‘with red rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes,” like those belonging to Miss 
Jenny and Polly of evergreen memory. 
There, however, the resemblance ended, the 
entire features being carefully covered with 
transparent muslin. Such are the adapta- 
tions of latter nineteenth century art to the 
requirements of the earliest age. 

The next day was Sunday. How delight- 
ful after a week of real toil, such as the pre- 
ceding one had been. 

Yet Sunday with two small children is only 
a day of comparative repose. Millicent 
usually attended the morning service, and 
remained at home in the evening, whilst 
Rachel went to church. This morning 
was no exception. Her husband was to 
preach his first sermon to his new charge. 
He walked with her to the west entrance, 
and having there given her in care of one of 
the sidesmen, left, himself, for the vestry. 
Mr. Sampson, who had been introduced 
two days previously by the vicar to his new 
curate, and had on that occasion slightly 
patronized him, rather to the said curate’s 
amusement, was fairly taken aback when his 
eyes fell upon Millicent. Though in a very 
simple and somewhat worn black dress, he 
made her a bow only three degrees less re- 
verential than that with which he was in the 
habit of honouring the Honourable Mrs. 
Cracklethorpe, when conducting that lady — 
silks, satins, and all—to the seat she was ac- 
customed to occupy. The bow being per- 
formed, he would have led the curate’s wife 
to the front row in the nave, in part of 
which the Sylvesters usually sat. Millicent, 
however, signified her preference of a chair 
in a somewhat less prominent position, and 
chose one four or five rows behind, leaving 
Mr. Sampson equally enraptured with her 
queenliness and modesty. 

The church was nearly empty when she 
entered, but it began to fill quickly. She sat 
on the north side of the nave opposite the 
pulpit. The seats on her left were soon 
occupied, but the one on the right was 
vacant. Shortly before the service com- 
menced Grace Wyecliffe came and took pos- 
session of it. She looked at her neighbour 
as much as to say, “I thought you might 
feel lonely ;” to which Millicent responded 
with a grateful smile. 

And now the voluntary began; presently 
the vestry door opened, and vicar and curate 





passed in their surplices through the choir 
into the reading desk, a double-seated one. 
This reading desk had militated much against 
the tastes of the late vicar, being in every 
respect anti-medizval. . Obstacles, however, 
had stood in the way of change, and he had 
quitted Chesterton with at least this regret, 
that that among other Vandalisms, or more 
correctly Puritanisms, had been left unre- 
medied. His successor’s anxieties were of a 
different type, as will appear as we proceed. 

Soon the organ ceased: there was a hush, 
then a simultaneous rise of ministers. and 
people, and in a clear impressive voice, 
whose full power seemed to be rather re- 
strained than expended, Paul Wyecliffe began 
the service. There was nothing sensational 
in his manner, yet words so often heard be- 
fore seemed to acquire fresh meaning in his 
utterance of them. His hearers felt, whether 
in exhortation, confession, or praise, that his 
own soul was stirred, and theirs vibrated 
accordingly. 

Millicent for a while almost forgot to think 
of Herbert. But now the Psalms were over, 
and he was to read. How her heart beat 
and her cheek flushed! As for him, he was 
pale—a little more so than usual, and she 
noticed that he pressed his lips together, as 
he was wont to do when gathering all his 
self-command. When he began she could 
hardly catch the first few sentences, and if 
not she, how could those around and behind 
her? It was but the first few, however. 
Gradually his voice grew firmer and more 
distinct, and though never a strong voice, she 
felt it must be heard far beyond her down 
the nave. That was all her fear. Though 
not capable of the rich modulations of Paul 
Wyecliffe’s, she knew that it would not be 
lacking in certain special attributes which 
made it sufficiently attractive. It would 
always bespeak cultivation and taste, without 
failing in the higher qualities of earnestness 
and feeling. Before the lesson was finished 
the reader seemed to have forgotten the 
ordeal through which he was passing, and 
to be absorbed in the grandeur of the Penta- 
teuchal story. ; 

Mr. Wyecliffe listened with no less interest 
than Millicent. He had more fears than she, 
but he hoped that clearness and distinctness 
would in a great degree compensate for want 
of power. 

That interest increased in both,—when the 
intermediate services being over, Herbert 
ascended the pulpit. As he gave out his 
text Millicent raised her head, and for a 
moment his eyes met hers. Then they 
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passed into the sea of heads she knew to be 
beyond her. She felt that all eyes were fixed 
on him, and her own grew dizzy and dim. 
He was calm, or apparently so, and his 
manner, though simple and unaffected, was 
not deficient in a certain dignity. It is not 
our purpose to recapitulate his sermon. It 
was one that could only have been wrought 
in the depths of the innermost life. An ap- 
preciative listener like Mr. Wyecliffe drew his 
own conclusions. 

“ Poor Etheridge ! ” he said to himself, “ so 
he, too, has been front to front with the 
enemy. Yet better noble scars in such a 
war than no fight at all.” 

His sympathetic nature made him look 
more than usually grave, and some of his 
parishioners kindly remarked on their return 
home that their vicar evidently disapproved 
of parts of his curate’s sermon; and, no 
wonder, for they could hardly have been 
considered orthodox. 

That night Paul Wyecliffe preached and 
Herbert listened. It would not be his pri- 
vilege to do so always. Extra services had 
been arranged for the future—one in the 
afternoon in the church, and another in the 
evening in a schoolroom in the lower part 
of the town. There were many listeners 
besides our friend, and rapt ones too. For 
the preacher was a born orator.. Words that 
burn were with him the natural outcome of 
vivid, ardent thought. On these and on his 
manner he had early exercised an almost 
severe self-control, rightly perhaps judging 
that what might befit the bar or the platform 
was beneath the dignity of the pulpit, and 
his eloquence and grace were such as rather 
to have been strengthened than weakened 
by the fetters he had imposed. Yet could 
this grace and eloquence have stood alone, 
and had not been, as they were in reality, 
the outward expression of the inner intelli- 
gence, they would have counted as trifling 
units in the sum of Wyecliffe’s power. This, 
I fancy, lay chiefly in his almost unclouded 
personal appropriation of truth, and the 
strong yearnings he had to share it with 
others. Where he was known, there was the 
further pleading of his life—a life that, while 
devoted to high and noble purposes, despised 
nothing as trivial that was lovely and of good 
report. 

Herbert Etheridge had known something 
of that life, and had retained grateful recol- 
lections of much learnt from his teaching ; 
but time is apt to weaken impressions, and 
that night he was startled at what seemed 


He was partly right. Paul Wyecliffe was 
not a man to stand still. Household care 
heart sorrow, soul temptations, detracting 
friends, open enemies, and a frame in which 
the spirit burned somewhat at the expense 
of the body,—with all these he had had to 
struggle, but the struggle seemed ever to 
urge him onward and upward. And so his 
listener was to a certain extent right, but he 
did not take into account that the last six 
years had gifted him with a keener appre- 
ciation. The strong faith that had overcome 
difficulties, not evaded them, appeared more 
wonderful to him now than in the days‘ ere 
the first breathings of doubt had entered into 
his own soul. There was a holy contagion 
in it. As he listened the blackness that had 
hovered over him seemed to disperse, and 
the Light of lights to gleam through its dis- 
solving masses. Not as in the glory of the 
morning—a morning without clouds, veiled 
and dimmed perhaps, yet the true sun never- 
theless, and shining for him. 

As he walked home that night in the 
chilly rain that had set in, his step was light 
and the blood about his heart warm. 

Millicent met him at the door—the 
children had gone to sleep. She would help 
him off with his great-coat and brought him 
into the little dining-room. 

* I thought as it had turned so wet you 
would like a fire,” she said, in answer to his 
exclamation of satisfaction. There was a 
volume of a large picture Bible on the table, 
an item of Mr. Johnson’s legacy. The 
mother had been showing it to her little 
son, and it lay as she had left it. Herbert 
bent over it, and the’ picture at which it was 
open had the text of Paul Wyecliffe’s sermon 
written beneath it:—“ Then saith He to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
My hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into My side’: and be not faithless, 
but believing. And Thomas answered and 
said unto Him, My Lord and my God.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SWORD ON THE WALL, 


Dr. THRALE was not among our curate’s 
hearers at the morning service. He was 
present in the evening, however, when the 
latter read the prayers. 

“That seems a nice sort of fellow,” he 
mused, walking home; “judging by his 
face, and his voice, and his manner, a nice 
quiet fellow, without any humbug, and plenty 
of brains too, though he does not parade 
them. I think I'll call to-morrow. There 





to him a remarkable increase of power. 


is but one objection—I hate to be suspected 
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of hunting up practice. Not that he will 
accuse me of it, I think—only some of the 
good-natured people who find that I have 
been—old Travers, for. instance, whose 
minute knowledge of Chesterton life suggests 
ubiquity if not magic.” 

And so somewhere about four o’clock of 
the following day Dr, Thrale did call. Her- 
bert had noticed him in the church, and had 
wondered who that remarkable-looking man 
was with such a noble forehead. He had 
just come in rather tired, and was glancing 
at Saturday’s Zimes, bequeathed to him by 
the vicar, as in former days by Mr. Johnson. 

There was considerable excitement just 
then on the Elementary Education question, 
and this was suggestive of some discussion 
between him and his visitor. They differed 
in detail, but both met in a strong love for 
the working classes, and a desire to raise 
them. This branched off into a talk on the 
Chesterton schools. 

‘“‘ We pride ourselves on very good schools 
here,” remarked Dr. Thrale. 

“You are speaking of the National School, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, the National and the British. Both, 
I believe, have excellent masters.” 

“ Have you been to the Sunday schools?” 
asked Herbert. 

“ No, never ; but I pass them occasionally 
on Sunday afternoons,” said the doctor, rather 
knowingly ; “sometimes before the teachers 
have arrived, as I surmise from the charming 
way in which the boys chivy each other up and 
down the street ; sometimes when the har- 
mony within is slightly muffled by closed 
doors. The interior must be delightful! ”’ 

Herbert laughed. 

“TI think it has been better since Mr. 
Wyecliffe came,” continued Dr. Thrale; 
“though of course, with all the duty on his 
hands, he can hardly have been able to go 
there often. It has often struck me as strange 
that such a procession of teachers as I have 
seen issue from those doors cannot do what 
one sensible woman with a. few monitors 
under her is able to manage quite easily !” 

“ Nobody is under anybody—that is it, I 
suppose,” said Herbert, rather indiscreetly, 
we own; but it is so pleasant to have some 
one sympathetic ona subject.in which: we 
are really interested. 

“The schools _haye superintendents, 
haven’t they?” objected the. doctor. 

“Oh yes, but——”. and Herbert co- 
loured and stopped short. 

“Well, you may trust me,” said the other, 
smiling at his hesitation; ‘I don’t carry 


fusees in my pocket,—metaphorically speak- 
ing, I mean. It was not exactly our late 
vicar’s fault,” he pursued ; “the school is 
managed by a committee, and’ as soon as 
they discovered his Ritualistic predilections 
they determined that he should have nothing 
to do with it. The gist of it was that he set 
up an opposition one over the way, where 
the children were taught processions, genu- 
flexions, and some say confession. .'That 
last point is doubtful; but probably I am 
only telling you what you have already heard 
from Mr. Wyecliffe.” 

“ He has alluded to it, but as yet I have 
not had much lengthened conversation with 
him on parish matters. He has given mea 
week to get settled. You see I am my own 
packer.” 

“Furniture must be a great bore to take 
about with you,” remarked the doctor. “I 
content myself with two articles—an iron 
bedstead and a favourite arm-chair. For 
the rest I trust to fortune.” 

Herbert laughed ; and here Millicent: en- 
tered with the children, whom she had been 
taking a short walk up the road into the 
country. Dr. Thrale had a passion for: chil- 
dren of both sexes and ‘all ages, on the 
strength of which Chesterton mammas la- 
mented to each other the wrong done by 
him to society in remaining single. « I said 
of both sexes, but of the two perhaps he 
preferred girls, and he had made friends 
with little Bessie before she had been in the 
room five minutes. He was on the point of 
rising to leave when the Misses Sylvester were 
announced with their brother. There was a 
general hand-shaking, of course, and change 
of position... On: subsiding the captain was 
found to be seated next to Mrs. Etheridge, 
Herbert ‘to Miss Sylvester, and the doctor 
to her sister Clare. ‘The latter wore ‘a cos- 
tume that, though it became her entirely, 
would have been trying to most people—a 
sky-blue skirt rather tight and short, with 
overskirt, and hat of black velvet, relieved 
by necktie and feather, also of sky-blue. 
The speciality of the dress seemed to require 
something special in the wearer. That was 
not wanting. The contour of ;the figure 
which it half hid, half revealed, was: so.per+ 
fect ; the feet displayed, though not remark- 
ably small, so: beautifully arched ; the eyesin 
such exquisite harmony with the prevailing 
colour of the dress, that) Dr. Thralexfelt 
rather as if he were discoursing with»some 
lovely picture of old times endowed sud- 
denly with life, than chatting toa retired 





lawyer's daughter of the. present day. 
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For the discourse was but simple, inno- 
cent chat, and that chiefly on her side. For 
him it would have been enough to listen— 
to watch her mobile face, and flashing, vary- 
ing eyes. 

Yes, blue eyes can flash, my dark-browed 
fairy,—some blue eyes, at least, and Clare’s 
could flash out laughter at her own pretty 
nonsense. Dr. Thrale knew it was non- 
sense, but it bewitched him. He could have 
sat there for ever, but he felt that he had 
stayed too long already. 

_Clare was sorry when he rose. She liked 
him, and she read his admiration of her in 
his eyes. It amused her, it pleased her, but 
her heart was hardly touched. Not that 
she had no heart, only that it was not 
probed as yet. 

Just as he rose (fate would have it so) 
another caller appeared, Graciana Wyecliffe. 
She was dressed in the simple dark serge she 
had worn in the winter, with dark hat and 
white silk neckerchief, looking very neat and 
dainty, as indeed she always did ; but a con- 
trast at almost all points with Clare. 

“Oh, Dr. Thrale, are you going?” she 
said; “my father wants to see you so much, 
he has been down to your lodgings, but you 
were out—something about the drainage, I 
believe.” 

“The drainage? oh!” repeated the doc- 
tor, with an intonation that bespoke the 
anticipation of a not unwelcome strife. “Is 
Mr. Wyecliffe at home ?” 

“Yes, when I left he was.” 

* T will go at once, then.” 

_And a minute afterwards Clare, a little 
piqued, saw him pass the window, looking 
as if drainage were the one engrossing idea 
that pervaded him. It was for that moment. 
And then he said to himself, “What a 
capital girl that is! she has the father’s 
earnestness about her, with something of the 
mother’s Madonna-like repose.” 

After that Clare had her revenge; the 
vision of her floated before him for the five 
minutes he was walking down to the vicar- 
age. “ But she does not care a rap for 
me,” he soliloquized ; ‘and if she did, it 


/ would only make her miserable. Old Syl- 


vester most likely would as soon see her 
marry a street-sweeper. No, I must trample 
that down. Well, if I have no one to love, 
I have plenty to do—that’s one comfort. 
Here’s a man one can work with at last, 
who cares more for the poor to get God’s 
pure air and food and water than to bedizen 
himself in purple and scarlet and gold. 
Courage, en avant/ In spite of the dead 


weight of ignorance and custom and niggard- 
liness we shall win, my good vicar, we shall 
win 17 

Let us return to our friends in Herbert’s 
little drawing-room. Captain Sylvester had 
made himself quite agreeable to Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge; but after Graciana’s arrival, though 
he still continued to talk to her, his attention 
was occupied by the vicar’s daughter. The 
captain was handsome, and though not an 
especially conceited man, he was aware of 
it. He had met Miss Wyecliffe rather fre- 
quently, considering how short a time she 
had been at Chesterton, and had gradually 
grown to think less of her pedigree and ex- 
pectations, and more of herself. She was 
certainly uncommon. His sisters were 
charming in their way, so everybody said ; 
but she was quite different. He felt himself 
stupid in their company. He could not go 
into ecstasies about Millais’ new picture, or 
Tennyson’s latest Idyll, or the last success- 
ful opera. These things rather bored him 
than not. To talk about them bored him 
too. Miss Wyecliffe, he felt sure, understood 
them ; but she understood so much besides. 
What a wife she would make for a man—a 
country gentleman! That would undoubt- 
edly be his ultimate status. What a help | 
she would prove in all the little perplexing 
duties that such a position entails! And 
the pedigree and the expectations were both 
desirable in their way; he did not deny 
that. 

All this, though indefinitely, crossed his 
mind as he sat watching Grace, talking 
meanwhile to Millicent. When Kate rose to 
go, he would gladly have remained another 
half-hour still watching and pursuing his 
meditations. He certainly looked his best 
when he shook hands with Miss Wyecliffe to 
say good-bye. Though quiet, he was self- 
collected, and his face, which was usually 
deficient in animation, was quite beaming.” 

“How handsome Captain Sylvester is!” 
thought Grace, “though I like his sisters 
much the best.” When they had all left 
she turned to Millicent—* You will think 
I am always troubling you, but I came 
with a message from mamma. She is 
much better, and she is so anxious to see 
you and Mr. Etheridge. She thinks you 
would not mind coming to a very quiet tea 
to-morrow evening; we shall be quite by 
ourselves.” 

“T shall like it so much,” said Millicent, 
“but you are sure we shall not be too much 
for Mrs. Wyecliffe ? ” 

“No, I don’t think so, if you will not find 
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it very dull. Papa wants a long talk with Mr. 
Etheridge, so that I expect we three shall be 
thrown a good deal upon our own resources.” 

Just then Herbert, who had escorted the 
Sylvesters to the gate, returned, and his wife 
repeating Grace’s invitation, it was duly 
accepted. 

Our curate and his wife had already called 
at the vicarage, but its mistress had been 
unable to receive them. Herbert had not 
met her since his marriage, and he was a 
little shocked the following evening to see 
how much older and more delicate-looking 
she had become. 

Her welcome was a cordial one. She took 
Millicent by both hands. 

“I have looked forward so much to 
knowing you,” she said ;—‘ my dear,” she 
would have added, but how could she to a 
woman several inches taller than herself, and 
at first sight? ‘ We mean to try all we can 
to make you happy at Chesterton— don’t we, 
Grace?” she went on, with a smile that 
went right to Millicent’s heart as she placed 
her by her side on the sofa. 

They were in the dining-room, for the 
drawing-room, though now furnished, was 
one of those apartments that are not easily 
rendered warm enough for an invalid slowly 
recovering from bronchitis. There was a 


bright though not large fire, which was plea- 
sant to every one, as it was pouring with rain 


outside. All was in such perfect order at 
the vicarage that the silver kettle was steam- 
ing on the table two minutes after the 
Etheridges had arrived, and in another five 
tea had begun. 

Millicent soon felt at home. It was easy 
to discern that she was with friends who bore 
a real love to her husband, and who were 
prepared to love her and her children for 
his sake. The conversation was bright and 
varied, without a spice of slander, like a 
nosegay of flowers, fair and all of pleasant 
odour. Tea finished, Mr. Wyecliffe withdrew 
with Herbert into his study. 

“TI want a long chat with you about all 
sorts of things—the schools most especially,” 
he had said. 

“ Exactly what I most wished to ask you 
about,” rejoined Herbert. 

“So far I have let things be, or nearly so. 
It was better to make no hasty changes ; 
besides, I remembered that school organiza- 
tion was one of your strong points, and I 
thought best to consult you first.” 

We know our curate was modest, and the 
vicar’s praise brought a little colour to his 
usually somewhat pale face. He was spared 





a reply, however, for at that moment Ann, 
knocking at the door, told Mr. Wyecliffe he 
was wanted, and with a short apology the 
other left the room. It was, moderately 
lighted with gas, and Herbert amused him- 
self by inspecting the bookshelves and 
pictures. Almost immediately he fell upon 
a nook where was the photograph of a young 
officer hung rather low, and beneath it a 
sword suspended horizontally on the wall. 
He started a little as he recognised the por- 
trait. ‘‘ Wonderfully like!” he said to him- 
self, “wonderfully like.” He was still stand- 
ing in front of it when Mr. Wyecliffe came 
back, and would have turned away, but the 
other arrested him. 

“Ah! you are looking at that. It is a 
good likeness, is it not? You rémember 
him, Etheridge? ” 

“Oh yes, he came to Basville when I 
was there : it was before his regiment started 
for India.” 

“And it was on the passage out, you 
know, that it happened.” 

“Yes, I saw the account in the papers.” 

“ After all, he died saving life, not destroy- 
ing it.” 4 

“ And so nobly,” said Herbert, in a low 
voice. 

“ Ah, he could not help that; it was not 
in his nature to see another man drown if 
risking his own life might save him. He 
had that buoyant courage that would never 
calculate the cost. It was so always.” 

“It is in his face, is it not?” * e933 

“Yes, but photographs seldom do justice 
to the eye, and it was there most of all.” 

“TI remember his eyes—fearless, and full 
of fire.” ‘ 

“ Ay,” said the father, lowering his own 
eyes, as if by an effort, from the picture, 
taking the sword from the wall and drawing 
it from its sheath. “ And this is his sword, 
Etheridge—a maiden blade—it is well.” 

“Yet you did not disapprove of his 
entering the army, sir; I have heard you 
say so.” . ' 

“T would not have chosen it for him, 
but I could hardly disapprove. If an army be 
lawful in the aggregate—and I can come to 
no other conclusion—it must be in each 
unit. Had I not believed that I could 
never have given my consent. Reason, per- 
haps, charges me with inconsistency when 
I rejoice that this was ever innocent of 
human life.” ; g 

And putting back the sword into its 
scabbard, Paul Wyecliffe hung it again upon 
the wall. 
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“The sea shall give up her dead,’” he 
murmured, as if almost forgetting the pre- 
sence of the other. Then turning to him, 
and in a cheerier tone, he said, “ This is your 
chair, Etheridge, and this mine; the fire is 
by no means disagreeable, and now for the 
schools. You used I remember to enjoy a 


pipe, please make yourself at home.” 


“Thanks, very many, but I have given up 


smoking.” 


**A sacrifice to Hymen, eh, Etheridge?” 

“ To necessity, rather.” 

‘* And to health,” suggested the vicar. 

** As you will,”’ said Herbert, smiling. 

“Then to plunge into the subject in hand 
—the Sunday schools. Let me hear your 
impressions, and see if they coincide with 
mine.” 

“T am afraid my impressions are anything 
but flattering. First, I should say, total 
disorganization.” 

“That is putting it rather strongly; but 
I will not dispute with you. Granted, how- 
ever, that there is defect in discipline, what 
should you specify as cause ?” 

“The superintendents, it seems to me, have 
no authority over the teachers, nor the 
teachers over the scholars.” 

“Still we must not be too ready to blame 
the superintendents, who are thoroughly 
conscientious, and have an interest in their 
work. Nor, so far as I have had occasion 
to deal with them, have I found them 
unwilling to profit by moderate sugges- 
tion.” 

“That is-& great deal to say” replied 
Herbert. 

“Most certainly it is; we none of us care 
to be rooted from our preconceived notions. 
It-will hardly do for the uprooter to specu- 


‘late upon gratitude—fortunate if he ‘meet 


with a fair amount of toleration. We must 


‘bear in’ mind, too, that we have no legal 


status in these schools.” 

“No authority, again.” 

“Still, we need hardly fear that if we make 
a point of upholding the authority of the 
superintendents, they will reciprocate by 
accepting our influence. Shall we say, then, 
‘first, and ‘most important desideratum, 
better discipline’? What does it strike you 
is the next?” 

‘‘ Better and more systematic teaching.” 

“Yes, we go together. And for that we 
must, if possible, both adopt a new system, 
and educate our teachers into it. All our 
wants, I think, resolve themselves under one 
of these two heads, so let us discuss them in 
detail—see how we purpose ultimately to 





remedy them, and then consider what altera- 
tions may be practicable at once. Such 
might be drawn up into a code of rules.” 

“And from what you have been saying 
you will probably find little difficulty in en- 
suring their acceptance.” 

“We can but try. And now under the 
head of discipline. If boys and girls are to 
be kept quiet and orderly during school, 
they must not be allowed to riot ad “bitum 
for the ten minutes previous to its commence- 
ment.” 

“ Changing places, jumping over forms, 
pinching and cuffing one another, besides 
sundry sallies into the street,” remarked 
Herbert. 

Mr. Wyecliffe smiled. 

“T am afraid your picture is not much 
exaggerated. And now, at the threshold of 
our inquiries, does it not strike you that the 
hours are altogether too long? Both scholars 
and teachers are exhausted either bodily or 
mentally, or both, and all the difficulties we 
have to deal with are enhanced.” 

“T quite agree with you. Could we not 
curtail them to three quarters of an hour in 
the morning and an hour in the afternoon ? 
That could hardly fail to be popular with all 
parties concerned.” 

“J think not; but the time left must be 
considered of increased value. Now my be- 
lief is that the want of system and interest in 
the teaching has a good deal to do with the 
failure in discipline. If the children cared 
for what they were learning, they would not 
talk to each other ; and if they were made to 
understand something of the solemnity of 
prayer, they would not be so utterly irreverent. 
Of course I am speaking of the mass ; there 
will be exceptions, no doubt.” 

“And it is for those exceptions that we 
must make rules.” 

“ And enforce them,—there is the diffi- 
culty.” 

“ There is now a system of marks.” 

“Yes, but as the teachers seldom with- 
hold a mark, except in extreme cases, it 
virtually resolves itself into marks for attend- 
ance. Prizes are given up to a certain 
number of marks, and of a value in pro- 
portion to the number. A child may behave 
indifferently, not to say badly, and if he be 
pretty regular in attendance, he will probably 
secure a prize. The notion is that unless he 
be bribed with prizes and treats he will run off 
to the Dissenters.” 

“Tet him go then, I say.” 

“By all means. But it is a fallacy, of 
course. There was just the same notion 
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at Basville when I first went. I said 
parents are more sensible than you give 
them credit for. Make your school effi- 
cient, and they will send their children to 
it. We did, and, as you know, I was not 
wrong in my calculations.” 

‘But the schools were quite in your own 
hands there.” 

** Don’t dwell too much upon that. And 
now for improved teaching. No school can, 
I think, succeed that ignores the natural 
desire for progression implanted in every 
healthily-minded child.” 

“The five or six higher classes here are 
doing almost entirely the same lessons, con- 
sequently there is no progression just at the 
age when it is most thirsted for.” 

*“T am doubtful, too, whether lessons, 
however ably prepared by another person, 
come with the same force as much simpler 
ones studied on his own account by the 
teacher himself.” 

“ But you used the same kind of books at 
Basville that are used here?” 

“Yes, in your time, but I gave them up, 
and took to the Bible pure and simple, both 
for pupils and teachers.” 

“You used to teach the Church Cate- 
chism and hymns ?” 

“JT did not mean that. I am merely 
speaking of the manner of teaching the 
Bible itself. I think we agree tolerably as 
to what is to be taught in the school. 
What do you say?” 

“T suppose I should say the Bible, the 
Catechism, with some other portions of the 
Prayer-book and hymns.” 

“T think so; but, with regard to learning 
off by heart, let us content ourselves with 
giving'a little to be learnt well and remem- 
bered. In more than one of the classes here, 
according to the fancy of the teacher, the 
poor children are learning the hymn-book 
through. Some have really made considerable 
progress in their task ; but I have found few 
that can repeat any one hymn correctly, and 
fewer that have any real appreciation of the 
meaning of what they have learnt.” 

“Sunday schools are sometimes so dis- 
heartening that one feels inclined to ask 
whether they are any good at all.” 

“Tf they are not, it seems to me it is 
our own fault. If we allow them to become 
nurseries of insubordination, irreverence, and 
mental slovenliness, we have a right to ex- 
pect rather harm than good as a result.” 

“Some people, I believe, look upon them 
chiefly as a means of keeping children out of 
mischief for the time being.” 





“But you and I have. different views, 
Etheridge.” 

“T hope so; I should like to hear your 
definition of what a Sunday school ought to 
be.” 

“ My definition! let me think. A semi- 
nary for the especial teaching of the 
Catholic faith, and the study of the word 
of God. A Church Sunday school I:should 
define as a seminary for the especial teach- 
ing of the Catholic faith as interpreted by 
that branch of the Church established in 
England, and for the study of the word of 
God.” 

“ That is it, sir, in a nutshell.” 

“T will put it in another shape. A semi- 
nary for the especial teaching of the love and 
service of God, and the love and service of 
one another.” 

“T almost like that best. At one stroke 
you make the work so noble and yet so 
simple. I feel quite ashamed of my down- 
heartedness.” 

“You need not be—not to me, at least. 
Few have worked up through more failures 
and consequent misgivings than myself. I 
have had indeed the happiness of some suc- 
cess, but how slight is any success we achieve 
compared to that at which we aim!” 

“T understood you that you remodelled 
your plan of teaching after I left Basville. 
Would you explain it to me more in detail ?” 

“Twas meaning to doso. You remember 
that the Sunday school there was divided 
into upper and lower. I adopted a system 
of standards somewhat analogous to the 
national system—three for the lower and 
six for the upper. The classes were arranged 
accordingly — the school including nine 
classes, but to some of these there would be 
two or more divisions. . No child was allowed 
to enter a fresh standard until he had passed 
a fair examination in the previous one. In 
cases, however, of real deficiency of intellect, 
or extreme backwardness from early neglect, 
I judged better to dispense with standards 
altogether, and formed one or two special 
classes.” 

“T have often thought what a good plan 
that would be.” . 

“TJ found it so, though it required great 
care in carrying out. It was less humiliating 
to the poor children whose capacity for bodily 
exertion had so far outstripped their mental 
growth; and at the same time saved their 
more brilliant compeers from a continued 
source of annoyance. No one is-more impa- 
tient of stupidity than your rather sharp 


child.” 
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“ No, no one.” 

“ But now as to subject-matter of teaching. 
I divided the Old Testament history into six 
periods, and made a selection of thirty or 
forty chapters to elucidate the history of each 
period. Each of the standards of the upper 
school had one of these periods to study 
conjointly with the New Testament. The 
first five, the four Gospels and the Acts; the 
sixth, selections from the remaining books.” 

“ You taught the Bible as a whole.” 

“Exactly so, and I am_ convinced, 
Etheridge, that if we would make head 
against infidelity and superstition, it is as 
a whole that the Bible must be taught. The 
more I am myself impressed with its wonder- 
ful unity in diversity, its converging to the 
one central figure, the more strongly I feel 
that it is under this aspect we should present 
it to the young.” 

“** Paradise Lost’ 
gained,’” said Herbert. 

“Yes, paradise lost, but the redemption 
promised —that redemption looked for, 
yearned after, seen afar—typified in law, in 
art, in personal history; it is thus I would 
teach the Old Testament.” 

Herbert did not speak, and Paul Wyecliffe 
went on. 

“Then the New—the Redeemer and the 
redemption—His kingdom, His laws, His 
officers, their triumph,—the counter kingdom 
and its final fall—the promised restitution of 
all things—paradise regained.” 

“Yes, with such subject-matter in hand 
you are right; it is our own fault if our 
Sunday schools be dull and unprofitable. 
Did we feel more we should teach better.” 

“And love more. I am convinced that 
the first great qualification of a teacher, 
especially a teacher of religion, is love. Love 
is both influence and light.” 

“ Ah, said Herbert, with a suppressed sigh. 

The vicar paused a few moments. “I 
drew up a programme of the whole course of 
study for the Basville schools, also separate 
programmes for each standard, with a list of 
the chapters to be studied and the lessons 
learnt. I have copies here which you shall 
please take home, and you can tell me pre- 
sently what you think of them.” 

Herbert passed his eye over the papers. 
“T should think nothing could be better,” he 
said, “but I will examine them more care- 
fully by and by. I notice that you have 
proviced in every standard for the learning 
of a portion or portions of Scripture, a por- 
tion of the Prayer-book, and one or more 


and ‘Paradise Re- 


“Yes, and you will see that the Catechism 
is to be learnt in the lower school, beginning 
with the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in the 
first standard.” 

“ And in the upper you have the Collects, 
the Scripture Canticles, the Nicene Creed, and 
the Te Deum; so that part of the Prayer- 
book lessons are essentially Bible ones.” 

“You will notice that there is no Scripture 
read by the pupils in the lower school. They 
are prepared for its study in the upper by 
pictures explained wva voce, easy abridgments 
read by the teacher, and select passages from 
the Old and New Testaments, chiefly the 
latter, read also by the teacher.” 

“Yes, and I see that pictures are used 
throughout the whole of the lower school, 
maps in the upper.” ys 

“ There are, however, pictures that it might 
be well to introduce in the upper—reliable 
pictures of Bible scenery. Rightly there 
should be certain pictures and maps belong- 
ing to each standard, and shown only to 
those studying for that standard. We want 
to inculcate a desire to press on : all inaction 
is weakening and demoralizing.” at: Te 

“The chief difficulties seem to lie with 
the superintendents and the teachers.” 

“To some extent certainly, but much greater 
difficulties when faced will sink into very 
humble proportions. When we are quite 
agreed between ourselves I will suggest to 
the superintendents what changes we should 
think desirable with their approbation. We 
must not expect instant concession, but it will 
be better to let them know our ultimate views. 
We must establish weekly or fortnightly 
classes for the teachers. In these, I would 
aim rather at giving them a comprehensive 
view of the Bible, after the manner I have 
indicated, than linger too much upon the 
detail of special parts, though the manner of 
teaching and studying teaching in detail 
should be exemplified to them.” 

“And then as to marks, do you think 
marks do any good?” 

“ There is no reason why they should not, 
if based on justice. We had a rule at Bas- 
ville that every child who was punctual, 
obedient, truthful, and attentive at prayers 
was entitled to a mark. There was a con- 
duct prize given in each class once a year 
to those who attained the highest number 
of marks. There was besides a prize given 
to every child when he passed into the 
upper school, and a further prize afterwards 
every time he gained a fresh standard.” 

“The latter would be certificates of a 





hymns ; about two dozen hymns altogether.” 


certain stage having been reached.” 
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‘ Exactly so ; but in this, as in other learn- 
ing, unless we can impart a desire after it for 
its own sake, we shall make little progress. 
We want to teach our children that the 
Bible is the most beautiful book in the 
world, and we must do this not by telling 
them so, but by making them feel it to be 
so.” 

“Yours is a high standard, Mr. Wyecliffe.” 

“ Not higher than yours, I think, Etheridge. 
I fancy we are in agreement as to first prin- 
ciples ; we have been rather discussing de- 
tails to-night. We both feel that the most 
perfect organization we can devise will be 
but a dull mechanism unless a soul be 
breathed into it by the great Life-giver. We 
both know thatwe must pray for that.” 

“*¢ Praying and working,’ that should be 
one’s motto,” said Herbert. 

“ Right, my dear Etheridge ; and let me 
add another, ‘ Believing and receiving.’” 


CHAPTER XV.—A DINNER PARTY. 


A FORTNIGHT after the evening described in 
our last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Etheridge 
received a note of invitation to dinner at the 
vicarage. Achange in the weather had done 
wonders for Mrs. Wyecliffe, and she had even 
ventured out so far as to call on the wife of 
her husband’s curate. She now declared 
that she was well enough to go through the 
fatigue of a dinner party, more than one of 
which must be given in return for the hospi- 
talities that Mr. Wyecliffe and Grace had 
received since their arrival at Chesterton. 
When the above note was opened at No. 3, 
The Terrace, some discussion ensued. 

“ Of course we shall go,” said Herbert. 

“I should like to very much,” replied 
Millicent, “ but——” 

“ But what, my dear ?” 

‘Only I have nothing to wear.” 

“Nothing to wear!” 

“Nothing but my Sunday dress ; and if 
it were proper, which it is not, it is much too 
shabby, and I am sure yourcoat is. I don’t 
see how we can go.” 

“ My coat will do well enough,” said Her- 
bert, rather disdainfully, “ perhaps your dress 
won't.” Then remembering he was approach- 
ing a tender subject, his voice softened: 
“Don’t you think you might wear one of 
your others, Milly? it is half a year since 
now. You have your wedding dress, and 
that pretty white muslin I always admired so 
much ; could you not have a black sash or 
something to one of them?” 

“ Oh, Herbert, I don’t think I could ;” and 





the quick tears gathered in the mother’s eyes 
as she glanced at her sombre apparel. 

Herbert was silent a minute. 

“Could you get a new dress made by that 
time?” he asked at last. 

“Oh yes, no doubt I could ; but it seems 
a pity, and indeed I can hardly afford it.” 

“Well, suppose I make you a present of 
one. I would rather do that than that you 
should refuse.” 

Upon this concession followed a pretty 
little scene which it is not our purpose to 
relate, and the invitation was duly accepted. 

The next morning (the note having arrived 
the preceding night) Herbert said, ‘ You 
will want some money, Milly ?” 

Millicent smiled. 

“T lay awake last night thinking about it, 
Herbert, and I have made up my mind to 
follow your advice, and let one of my white 
dresses do—my muslin, I think.” 

‘* Yes, your muslin is very pretty, but you 
look best in your wedding dress, and I 
should like you to put it on here once at 
least, though not if you mind, my love.” 

“Oh, Herbert! I thought you pretended 
not to care what I wear. What hypocrites 
you men are!” and a smile of amused 
triumph played over Millicent’s features. 

“It is very good of you to give up, Milly,” 
said her husband, leaving her sally un- 
answered. 

Her face was grave in an instant. 

“Tt did not cost me so much as you 
imagine. I have come to the conclusion 
that, after all, white is as nice as black for 
my darling.” 

Herbert Etheridge kissed his wife. 

“And, my Milly,” he said, “there is a 
time to mourn—a time also to rejoice.” 

‘“‘T have tried not to give way, Herbert.” 

“TI did not mean to reproach you, dearest ; 
you have been braver than I could even 
have hoped. I would simply say that, be- 
cause God sends us seasons of grief, He does 
not intend our lives to be absorbed by them, 
only purified. It is no irreverence to Him, 
or forgetfulness of our little one, to enjoy 
again such innocent pleasures as lie in the 
path of duty, and I conceive this to be one.” 

On the day of the dinner Herbert and 
Millicent were the first to arrive. In spite 
of his old coat our curate looked exquisitely 
nice, and his wife arrayed in her white silk, 
trimmed with black in some cheap gauzy 
material, perfectly queen-like. So Grace 
thought at least, and Mrs. Wyecliffe could not 
help smiling her approbation. That lady 
herself wore a simple high silk, with lace a 
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hundred years old, remodelled, round the 
throat and wrists, and in her hair. An Indian 
scarf, a miracle of art, was thrown lightly 
over her shoulders. Scarcely were the 
Etheridges seated than the Sylvesters were 
announced — father, son, and daughters. 
While Herbert was remarking to himself how 
much better looking his wife was than Clare 
Sylvester, Millicent suddenly discovered, by 
the aid of the new arrivals, that she was ter- 
ribly out of fashion. She quite forgot all 
about it, however, when Captain Sylvester 
came and sat against her, and made himself 
very agreeable. The captain was one of 
those men who dress up well, and Grace, 
looking at him, and feeling his eyes nearly 
always upon her, thought him handsomer 
than ever. 

But now appeared Mr. St. Albans, the 
rector of a neighbouring parish, with his wife 
and daughter; and poor Millicent was re- 
minded still more forcibly how woefully she 
was in arrear of the last new mode. The 
Sylvesters’ dresses were only pretty, and 
exactly the thing, but those of Mrs. and 
Miss St. Albans were perfectly exquisite. 

The next entrance was quite a relief to our 
curate’s wife. Mr. Hall, too, was a rector, 
but his living was comparatively small; and 
though he had slight private means, his 
family was numerous. He would frequently 
pause to consider when asked the number of 
his children, there being such a continuous in- 
crease, that as soon as it became accustomed 
to one unit it was changed into another. 
Mrs. Hall’s friends came from the Ashdale 
side of the country, and though Millicent 
had never happened to meet her, she knew 
her sisters quite well. She was a sweet-look- 
ing woman, still young. with fair brown hair 
turning slightly grey here and there, though 
not notably so, and soft dove-like eyes of the 
palest hazel. Dr. Thrale had entered some- 
how among the others, and last, but not least, 
Mr. Piscina. 

I say not least, weighing Mr. Piscina in 
his own estimation. This gentleman had the 
cure of a neighbouring parish, but resided 
at Chesterton. He was great at three things 
—intonation, the violoncello, and church 
festive occasions. No harvest rejoicing was 
complete without Mr. Piscina; he always 
knew exactly what was to be done—that is, 
what he decided ought to be done, and who 
was to do it. These talents, added to a still 
greater one of delicately flattering his supe- 
riors, or those he deemed to be such, and as 
delicately snubbing his inferiors, had enabled 
him to push his way among the éite of Ches- 


terton and its neighbourhood. The first 
time he had heard Herbert preach he had 
mildly hinted to Mr. Travers, Mr. Sylvester's 
successor-in-law, that Mr. Etheridge’s sermon 
was hardly sound. “It is always so,” he 
added, “where the authority of the Church is 
made of so little account. Poor dear Thurifer, 
what would he say!” 

Poor dear Thurifer would have been rather 
scandalized had he heard Mr. Piscina speak 
of him in that fashion ; it accorded but ill 
with the almost reverential respect that he 
was accustomed to receive from him when 
bodily present. Mr. Piscina was no doubt 
sincere in his way, but ifa man is born an 
egotist and a toady, how is he to cure him- 
self? 

When dinner was announced, and the four 
married ladies paired off with the vicar, 
Mr. Sylvester, and the two rectors, Kate 
Sylvester was left for Herbert, Miss St. Albans 
for the Captain, Clare for Mr. Piscina, and 
Grace for Dr. Thrale. The Captain would 
have preferred Grace, Mr. Piscina Miss 
St. Albans, and Dr. Thrale Clare Sylvester. 
For though the doctor, as we have seen, had 
decided that any little feeling he entertained 
for that young lady was to be treated as a 
thing of the past, he was inconsistent enough 
to have her very constantly in his thoughts, 
and he showed his inconsistency on this occa- 
sion by inward gratulation on finding his 
place at the centre of the table with her at 
his left hand, Grace being at his right. 
Directly opposite to him was Herbert Ethe- 
ridge, and Captain Sylvester to Grace. It 
occurred to the latter what a handsome pair 
the Captain and Miss St. Albans would make. 
The Captain was thinking in the meantime 
how much nicer and quieter Miss Wyecliffe 
looked in her fresh white muslin and blue 
ribbons than the young lady beside him in 
her more elaborate toilette. Miss St. Albans 
was something of a beauty; he had often 
admitted that to himself, but he could not 
make great progress with her. She had not 
a large fund of conversation, and he had still 
less. To-day’s chat might be taken as an 
average specimen. 

“You were not at the Cracklethorpes’ 
ball ?” he was saying. 

“No, it was very unfortunate. Mamma 
was too ill to go. I suppose it was avery 
good one?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it was; I believe I’ am 
tired of balls.” 

“Qh, Captain Sylvester! you are the last 
person I should have expected to hear say 
that.” 
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*€ Indeed—but I am. 
and Clare.” 

“ Talking treason of me across the table,” 
remarked Clare. “That comes of having a 
brother, Dr. Thrale.” 

“‘ It must be very pleasant having a brother 
or a sister, I suppose, I should say,” replied 
the doctor, a little confused ; ‘don’t you 
think so, Miss Wyecliffe ?” 

“ Yes,” said Grace, a shade of pain passing 
over her face. 

The doctor could have bitten his tongue, 
he was so vexed at his own want of caution, 
yet his mistake was one of those that ad- 
mitted of no apology. 

“‘T never had either brother or sister that 
I could remember,” he continued, turning to 
Clare. ‘‘I suppose it is a kind of wrestling 
against fate; we are doomed to thirst after 
the forbidden fruit.” 

“ And won’t eat any of the plums and 
peaches that we might have, just because we 
can’t reach one particular bunch of grapes,” 
laughed Clare. 

“ Ts the forbidden fruit really the sweetest?” 
asked Grace, with a smile. 

“JT don’t know—sometimes I think it is,” 
answered the doctor, turning for a moment 
towards the questioner, and then looking at 
Clare, as if the survey might aid him in 
arriving at some definite conclusion. 

What's all that about forbidden fruit?” 
inquired Piscina at Clare’s left. 

“We are discussing its merits, Mr. Pis- 
cina,” said that young lady. ‘“ What is your 
opinion ?” 

“T eschew metaphysics as dangerous,” re- 
plied that gentleman, somewhat pompously. 

“Metaphysics, Mr. Piscina!” repeated 
Clare, with an amused laugh; “ what a terrible 
name to give to a bit of innocent fun!” 

Dr. Thrale smiled a grim and somewhat 
contemptuous smile, which slightly annoyed 
Mr. Piscina. It would have done so more 
had not the cleric ranged the layman among 
those inferiors to be more or less ignored. 

“ This is too much an age of metaphysics,” 
continued he, sententiously. “Don’t you 
agree with me, Mrs. St. Albans ?” 

“T suppose I do, but I don’t profess to 
give an opinion on such matters.” 

“In these days every one must be taught 
to think. In the good old medieval times 
obedience and self-sacrifice were the watch- 
words,” continued Mr. Piscina, with a grace- 
ful movement of the hand on which he wore 
aconspicuous diamord ring. “ It was enough 
then for the Church to command, to desire, 
the service of her children.” 


I go to please Kate 





“ Has the Church no service, no self- 
sacrifice, now-a-days?” asked Mr. Hall 
opposite, waking up from a pleasant chat 
with Millicent. ‘Surely the service of the 
free man is better than that of the child or 
the slave. This much-abused nineteenth 
century boasts of a Martyn and a Selwyn, a 
Patteson and a John Williams.” 

Mr. Hall was an especially modest man, 
and was a little startled to find that he had 
made quite a speech. 

“ John Williams!” ejaculated Mr. Piscina ; 
“the Baptist carpenter do you mean?” 

“‘ There is but one John Williams,” inter- 
posed Mr. Wyecliffe, with a momentary flash 
in his dark grey eyes that seemed to pierce 
Mr. Piscina through and through, “as there 
is but one David Livingstone. The Church 
may well rejoice in them both.” 

Mr. Piscina made no answer; but as the 
vicar shortly after turned to make some re- 
mark to Millicent on his right, he gave a 
look at Mrs. St. Albans which spoke unutter- 
able things. 

He would have liked to have her husband 
an ally, but that gentleman was at the other 
end of the table, engaged very pleasantly in 
recalling with Mrs. Wyecliffe their mutual 
reminiscences of Switzerland. He could 
enjoy a little quiet argument on his own 
account, but preferred not being called upon 
to figure in Mr. Piscina’s train. He liked 
what he had seen of Mr. Wyecliffe, though he 
knew that he differed from him in polemics. 
He was a somewhat plain but exceedingly 
pleasant-looking man of more than fifty 
years of age, and was regarded in the 
neighbourhood as one of the heads of the 
Anglican party in distinction to the Ritual- 
istic. There were points, therefore, on 
which he and Mr. Piscina went together,— 
points, too, on which the younger man shot 
far beyond him. For the sake of the points 
on which they agreed, and also in virtue of 
Mr. Piscina’s other attractions, he had ad- 
mitted him to a considerable degree of 
intimacy. Mrs. St. Albans found him ex- 
ceedingly useful, nor did she spare to make 
use of him. He might have resented this 
had she been ugly, poor, or insignificant. She 
was, however, the reverse of these, and so 
much the fashion that he could enlist himself 
in her service without any derogation. The 
daughter was not quite so handsome as the 
mother, but she was less imperious; and 
while useful to the one, he would be exceed- 
ingly agreeable to the other. His attentions 
were the more insinuating because, though 
something of a flirt, he never flirted indis- 
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ctiminately. Had he not been conscious of 
Miss St. Albans’ watching him from the 
other side of the table, he could have con- 
descended quite happily to Clare Sylvester ; 
had he been free, likewise, from all misgiving 
of that young lady amusing herself secretly 
at his expense. 


ciprocate his look of unutterable things, and 
was more inclined to talk to Mr. Wyeclifte. 
He was conscious that the suppressed wrath 








of that gentleman had annihilated him for a 
time. Even if he knew how, he had not the 
heart to take revenge upon a great-grandson 
of an Earl of Gossiter. So he. was 
silent for some minutes, devoting his atten- 
tions to the study of the cuisinage. His 
appetite, like some of his other tastes, was 
rather recherché than voracious. 
“The dear old doctor!” said Kate Syl- 
vester, reverting to the subject of Living- 
stone, which Mr. Wyecliffe had broached ; 
“do you think he will ever come back again, 
Mr. Etheridge?” 
“T hope so Sir Roderick thinks so.” 
“I hope Sir Roderick will prove to be right. 
Did you ever feel a mania for African travel? ” 
“Well, I suppose I have been slightly 
stricken at times; but not so strongly as for 
Asiatic.” 
“Siberia or Ceylon ?” 
“ Neither,” said Herbert, smiling, “ Pales- 
tine and Asia Minor.” 
“Bob has been to Palestine, and Asia 
Minor too,” remarked Kate. 
“Has he indeed?” replied Herbert, be- 
traying a little innocent astonishment. 


“Only! Why, with half your experience 
I should consider myself quite a traveller.” 

“ And you would have made much better 
use of it than I have.” 

“TI beg your pardon; I did not mean to 
insinuate that in the slightest degree —most 
probably not so good. I was only thinking 


Mrs. St. Albans was too well bred to re-|how we are apt to estimate things by circum- 


stances.” 
In the meantime Mr. Piscina had dis- 
turbed the equanimity of Dr. Thrale even 
more than that of Mr. Hall. “ Baptist car- 
penter, indeed!” repeated that gentleman, 
in a disdainful soffo voce, turning to Grace (it 
was curious that in this juncture he addressed 
her, not Clare). ‘Well, a carfenter’s is 
about the last occupation that I should 
have thought one Christian minister would 
have reproached another with following. 
Not that Williams was really a carpenter, 
you know, though he often worked as one, 
and was much cleverer than most.” 
“ He is one of my father’s great heroes,” 
said Grace, pleased. “It is all that in him 
he admires so much.” 
“T wonder what Mr. Piscina thinks of 
Noah?” pursued the still irate doctor. “I 
suppose he would admit the validity of his 
orders; yet as a carpenter he rather outdid 
John Williams. I wonder whether he recog- 
nises him as his ancestor ?” 
“ Shall I ask?” said Clare, roguishly. 
“No, better not,” answered the doctor. 
“Talking of Noah, do you like the ‘ Story of 
Doom,’ Miss Wyecliffe ?” 
“ Why did you not ask me, Dr. Thrale?” 
said Clare, with an affectation of pique. 








“You would not have thought it, would 
you, Mr. Etheridge?” said the sister, with 
an amused little laugh. “ Bob is not demon- 
strative ; and besides, it is years ago now. 
Do you think there is much good to be 
gained by travelling so young ?” 

‘With many it is the only certain oppor- 


answer. 
velled at all, probably never shall .”’ 

“‘ But some people can travel by proxy; I 
dare say you are one of those.” 


with a smile. 
staying at home altogether; yet one feels 


thing would be only too exhilarating. Have 


Sylvester ?” 
“Oh no, only on the Continent—France 


smiling. 

tunity,” replied Herbert, evading a direct | some time, at least. i 
“For myself, I have never tra-|preventing Miss Wyecliffe answering your 
question !” 

second smile that seemed to say that rude- 
“Fireside excursions,” rejoined Herbert,|ness in Clare was more charming than 
‘Certainly that is better than | politeness in another. 

sometimes as if the excitement of the real | Wyecliffe, I shall have to begin it to-morrow.” 


you been much abroad, may I ask, Miss|self in any promises,” said Grace, laughing ; 
“T do like it very much.” 


and the Pyrenees, Rome and Venice, and | doctor. 


“ Because you told me the other day that 
you had not read it.” 

“ But how do you know I have not 
since?” 

“Have you, then?” asked the doctor, 
“No; but I really think I mean to do— 
But how rude I am— 


“ You really are,” said Dr. Thrale, with a 


“ If you say that you like it very much, Miss 


“ You must take care not to involve your- 


“It is finely conceived,” remarked the 





the southern German states.” 








“TI am no judge,” said Grace; “but I 
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like Jean Ingelow better than any other of 
our women poets.” 

‘Better than Mrs. Browning ? ” 

“T have not read much of Mrs. Brown- 
ing.” 

“‘ Not § Aurora Leigh’?” 

“No, not ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ ” 

“Oh, you should read ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ ” 

“T dare say I may some time. Papa does 
not wish me to read it at present.” 

“Oh, well, you have plenty of time.” 

“Ts there anything in Mrs. Browning 
sweeter than ‘Songs of Seven’?” 

“ Sweeter—no, perhaps ; stronger—yes.” 

“But one does not look so much for 
strength in women.” 

“Why not; why should not women be 
strong as well as men?” 

“IT suppose my idea of women’s rights,”’ 
said Grace, smiling, “is that they have a 
little right to be weak.” 

“A kind of prerogative you wish to pre- 
serve,” said the doctor. 

“T agree with you, Miss Wyecliffe,” ob- 
served Captain Sylvester across the table in 
a dead pause of his conversation with Irmen- 
gard St. Albans; “we don’t want men and 
women exactly alike.” 

“Did I suggest that men and women 
should be exactly alike?’’ retorted the 
doctor, with a slight irritation in his tone. 
It would have been more audible, but how 
could he be vexed with Clare’s brother ? 

“Would you admit women into your own 
profession, Dr. Thrale ?” asked Herbert. 

“ Certainly, ifthey wished it,—why not ?” 

“It seems to me you have one great 
argument against you—the absence of any 
record of the gift of healing having ever 
been imparted to 2 woman.” 

“The miraculous gift, you mean ?” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“T cannot admit your reason as con- 
clusive.” 

“What a strange man that Dr. Thrale 
is!” said Miss St. Albans to Captain Syl- 
vester, in low tones; “I never met him 
before.” 

“He has some odd notions,” replied the 
captain, in the same key; “but he is the 
best fellow in the world. I make a point of 
never arguing with him notwithstanding. 
And a gentleman too,” he further remarked 
to himself, when shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Wyecliffe rose, and the doctor, stealing a 
march on him, opened the door for the 
ladies to withdraw. It is but trite to observe 
how many different ways there are of per- 


look bored, another sheepish, a third pom- 
pous, a fourth condescending. Dr. Thrale 
neither felt nor looked any of these. His 
manner was simple; but there was an unde- 
fined something in it so innately flattering 
to the fair sex, that even Miss St. Albans 
forgave him his theories on woman’s rights. 

The drawing-room at the vicarage was 
furnished now ; indeed, its not being so at an 
earlier period referred chiefly to curtains, 
carpet, and paper, for few of the moveables 
were of very modern date. Here was an 
Indian cabinet with innumerable and mar- 
vellous drawers, the delight of Grace’s child- 
hood when it belonged to her grandfather, 
the admiral; there another of carved ebony, 
with panels of tortoiseshell and mouldings of 
silver; here again, in the bow lately added 
by Mr. Thurifer, stood a table of rich Flo- 
rentine mosaic. ‘The more useful furniture 
blended with the especially ornamental, nor 
did either seem to obtrude on the other. 
There was no confusion, no obstruction, no 
excess. ‘There were rare specimens of china, 
yet not too many; statuettes, but they did 
not confront you; pictures that reposed on 
rather than glared from the walls: all was 
subdued, graceful, harmonious. Kate Syl- 
vester felt at once that she was in a drawing- 
room, not an exhibition ; and Millicent had 
not seen anything so like Ashdale since she 
left it. She had a delightful chat with Mrs. 
Hall, who had been lately in the neighbour- 
hood of her ole home; and Mrs. Wyecliffe 
and Mrs. St. Albans fraternized as much as 
great difference of taste and disposition 
would allow. The girls withdrew to a table, 
where they were soon deep in the family 
album, Grace acting as expositor. 

“What a very good one of Mrs. Wyecliffe, 
and how beautifully painted !” said Clare. 

“Ttis good, is it not? Papa painted it.” 

“Mr. Wyecliffe! does he paint?” asked 
Kate, with a glance at the walls as if some 
sudden revelation had dawned on her. 

“ Yes—that is, he used to do,” exclaimed 
Grace; “nearly all the water-colours here 
are his,’ she added, in reply to Kate’s look 
of inquiry. 

“ And the rest are yours?” said Clare. 

“Only. two, which papa would have 
framed, but I tell him it is cruel to hang 
them beside his own. Mamma laughs, and 
says it is good for my vanity.” 

“We must make an excursion when we 
have looked over this, and see if we can 
detect the difference,” said Miss St. Albans, 
who was seated with the album in front of 





forming so slight an action. One man will 





her, Kate Sylvester leaning over her on one 
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side, her sister half kneeling on the other, 
while Grace was standing beside Clare. 
“How very handsome!” she continued,— 
“this young officer, I mean!” and she raised 
her head questioningly towards Grace. 

“It is my brother,” answered Grace, rather 
shortly. 

“Oh, indeed; I did not know you had 
one,” pursued Irmengard. 

“He is dead,” said Grace, softly. 

‘* T am so sorry, so very sorry !” apologized 
the other ; “I had not the slightest idea.” 

There was emotion in her usually passive 
face, and a faint rich carmine spread over 
her brilliantly fair though somewhat bloodless 
complexion. 


than any words could be. A castle stood 
on a sandstone rock (one detected at once 
that the rock was sandstone), grey and ghost- 
like, for the sun was. setting behind it. 
Partly in light, but chiefly in shadow, a city 
lay below and on either side, while a broad 
river, issuing from distant woods and far- 
stretching meadows, rolled mightily at its 
base. A barge was on the river, the dark 
side of the sails towards the spectator ; but 
the gigantic ripples flowing hitherward—for 
indeed they appeared to flow—were burnished 
as molten metal. 

“ Basville!” exclaimed Grace. “ You 
have been there, I think ?” 





“Yes, but only on the way to Gritstone. 


“ It is not your fault,” said Grace, simply ;/ I recognise it now you tell me, but I have 


“it was natural you should ask.” 

As she spoke she felt the gentle pressure 
of Clare’s hand on her waist, and met Clare’s | 
eyes upturned to hers. She was almost | 
amazed to see how the playful expression | 
that had lighted them a minute before had | 
changed into one of earnest, loving sym- 
pathy ; but in that interchange of looks and | 
movements, slight though it was, each 


instinctively recognised that she had found | 


a friend. 

“Yours are very good,” said Kate 
Sylvester, by and by, when she had per- 
suaded Grace to point out her water-colours ; 
“I wish I could draw half as well.” 

‘But mine are only copies—yours are 
originals.” 

“Valuable originals too,” said Kate, 


laughing, “And is that really Mr. 
Wyecliffe’s ?” 

“Yes, that is papa’s. His are original, 
you know.” 


Kate did not say much; her gaze of in- 





tense admiration was more genuine flattery 


never seen it in such a light as that.” 

“Itis picturesque, is it not, despite its 
long chimneys ?”’ 

“Tt is more than picturesque. Mr. Wye- 
cliffe must be a magician.” 

“Who is a magician?” asked Mr. St. 
Albans, playfully. He had entered so 
quietly that he had been unperceived by the 
two girls, who had their backs towards 
him. 

“Only my father,” said Grace, laughing, 
and she explained. 

“You don’t mean that Mr. Wyecliffe 
painted that?” asked the new-comer ; and 
having adjusted his eye-glass, he bestowed 
on the picture a’ long and admiring inspec- 
tion, interspersed with short commendatory 
ejaculations, much to the edification of 
Graciana, 

But by degrees all the gentlemen had re- 
appeared, and with them tea, and shortly 
atter she was called upon by her mother, on 
an appeal from Mr. Sylvester, to open the 
musical campaign of the evening. 





THE CHURCH'S APPEAL. 


“‘ From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, good Lord, deliver us.’ 


Dark are the shadows o’er Thy children’s path, 

Dangers are near the fairest home and hearth ; 

But, Lord, Thy tender love and mighty power 

Can shield and save-us in each troublous hour. 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


From error’s thick ard ever-gathering cloud, 

Which strives the radiance of thy truth toshroud ; | 

From all false doctrine and dark heresy, 

From every hope that is not linked with Thee, 
Good Lord, deliver us, 


From systems that would bid us place our trust 
In frail and‘sinful creatures of the dust ; 








From those who would in priestly thraldom bind 
The noble powers of the immortal mind, 
Good Lord, deliver us, 


From all that would our Saviour's glory dim, 
And turn our anxious hearts from faith in Him ; 
From all prescriptions man has proudly given, 
By which the guilty strive to purchase heaven, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


O God, in Thee alone will we confide, 
Thy truth shall be our pure and perfect guide ; 
And when dark tempests o’er our world shall sweep, 
In holy confidence Thy children keep. 

Good Lord, deliver us, 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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OUR MOTHERS’ MEETING, AND HOW WE 
MANAGED IT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIFE’s NOONTIDE,” 


CHAPTER Iv.— THE SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE POOR.” 


I FoRGOT to mention that we had an attend- 
ance book, ruled like those used in Sunday 
schools, in which we kept a weekly register 
of the women who came to our meeting. 
After the last hymn and prayer I read over 
the list of names, and as each member 
answered to her own, I put a mark against it, 
implying that she was present. I could thus 
tell at a glance who the absentees were ; and 
it was our plan, that if any one stayed away 
two or three times, or even less, we should 
visit them at their own houses, and ascertain 
the reason of their absence. We generally 
found that it was some trouble or sickness 
which detained them, and that they were 
very grateful for the help or sympathy that 
we gave them. 

In this way we gained an influence for good, 
which strengthened the benefits our meetings 
might produce, for a poor woman whose 
child was ill, or whose husband was out of 
work, or who was herself a sufferer, was ready 
to accept comfort from any quarter, and to 
listen to words specially adapted to her case, 
that would at other times have fallen un- 
heeded on her ear. 

Sorrow and trial have a wonderful power 
in drawing hearts together, and some of my 
warmest friendships with the poor date from 
the moment in which I mingled my tears 
with theirs, and told them how I had been 
sustained and strengthened in my own hour 
of need. “As in water face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man” (Prov. 
xxvii. 19). The temptations that “take us” 
are usually such as are ‘‘ common to all ;” 
so that difference of station is no hindrance 
to our entering into the feelings of others, 
and sharing our consolations with them. 

There was Mrs. Cotton, who kept a “ sweet 
shop” in the neighbourhood; she was 
anything but sweet in her manner, and the 
reserved, abrupt way in which she replied to 
any kindly questioning about herself or her 
family quite prevented our becoming at all 
intimate with her. 

** She lives opposite to Bird’s Dairy,” said 
Nelly Clare, who called on Mrs. Cotton to 
buy some of her tempting wares for the 
XI. 








little ones ; I used to shake my head at Nelly 
for spoiling the children by filling their mouths 
with sugar-plums, but she did it all the same, 
—‘ and the street is so narrow, that when she 
stands at her window I wonder she does not 
turn all their milk sour with her cross 
looks !” 

But she lost her little baby suddenly, and 
when I heard of it, and went to see her, I 
found her overwhelmed with grief. It was, 
however, that sort of grief which shuts itself 
up from all alleviation. Like Rachel, she 
“refused to be comforted.” I said all the 
soothing things I could think of, but she 
heard me with the ill-concealed impatience of 
one who is obliged to be just barely civil, but 
who is wishing all the while that you would 
make haste and finish, and leave her in 
peace. I do not remember what remark it 
was I made that, quite unintentionally on my 
part, displeased her, but she exclaimed, in a 
very forbidding ungracious tone, “There! it 
is easy enough to say all that sort of thing, 
but you dont know what my trouble is ; you 
have not lost a darling little baby like that at 
a minute’s notice.” 

“T think I know something of what your 
trouble is, Mrs. Cotton,” I answered, as 
tenderly as I could, “ for when I came to live 
in Carbrook a few years ago I left four little 
graves behind me in the churchyard.” 

“ Did you indeed, ma’am?” she said, with 
something like interest in her response. 

“Yes,” I said, “and when I parted with my 
little baby, Mrs. Cotton, my home was 
desolate ; I had no other children,' as, thank 
God, you have: she was my last and only 
one.” 

I had touched the mght chord: my 
auditor’s sympathy was now fully aroused, 
and she listened earnestly while I repeated 
to her texts and thoughts which had been 
like sweet balm to my own mind in the first 
hours of bereavement. And she seemed 
cheered when I opened the Testament and 
read aloud from the book of Revelation 
some of the glowing descriptions it contains 
of the glorious home of the redeemed. A 
much more softened expression stole over her 
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hard features; and when I reminded her 
that her child was safe now in the arms of 
Jesus, and that He would watch over her and 
take more care of her than the fondest earthly 
parent could do, she drank in my words as 
if they were really a refreshment to her poor 
aching heart. 

I promised to go to her again on the 
morrow, and carry her an old black dress 
which I had at home; for persons in her 
position are very anxious to wear mourning 
on every possible occasion, and although she 
was not so poor as some of our women, yet as 
there would be the expenses of the baby’s 
funeral to pay for, I knew from what she said 
that she would not have much money to 
spare for new apparel. But I returned sooner 
than I intended. It was early in the year,— 
some time in March, I believe, and passing a 
small gardener’s window, I saw some lovely 
snowdrops for sale. It struck me how 
appropriate they would be to strew over the 
little baby in its coffin, and quickly purchasing 
them, I walked back to Mrs. Cotton’s with 
my impromptu gift. I showed them to her 
and mentioned my object in bringing them, 
and asked if she would allow me to place 
them in the hands of the little sleeper. She 
thanked me ; and I put some of my snow- 
drops in the tiny fingers that would never 
grasp anything here again, and the remainder 
I laid gently over the small inanimate figure. 

Fair types they were of that baby in its 
purity and peacefulness! It was a pretty 
child, with soft brown hair and long eye- 
lashes, and its illness had been so brief that 
its dimpled cheeks had not lost their round- 
ness, and, except for its waxen paleness and 
perfect stillness, it looked as if it were taking 
its daily repose on its cradle bed. 

I stood looking at it gravely, but not sadly, 
for I never sorrow much for such infant 
travellers who have had so short and so easy 
a transit over the waves of this troublesome 
world, when I was startled by an unexpected 
burst of weeping from the poor mother. I 
tried to calm her agitation, supposing of 
course that it was the sight of her baby 
which had reawakened her grief; but when 
she could control herself she said, “I 
was not fretting about my child, ma’am, 
it was your kindness which upset me so! To 
think that you should get such beautiful 
flowers on purpose for her, and arrange them 
all yourself! Why, you could not have done 
more if she had been your own!” 

It was the idea that by this simple yet 
tender little service to the departed I had 
put the mother, as it were, on a level with 





myself, had treated her with the same atten- 
tion which I might have shown to one in the 
same rank of life as my own, that won 
Mrs. Cotton’s heartfelt confidence, and broke 
down all barriers of reserve between us. 
There is a way into most hearts, if we can 
only discover the key that fits them. Her 
life had been a long struggle with poverty, and 
unkindness, and disappointment, and this had 
given an apparent hardness to her character, 
which was easily mistaken for unamiability of 
temper. I was surprised,when the outside 
crust melted away, to find how much warmth 
of feeling and generosity of disposition had 
been hidden by that unprepossessing exterior. 
From that day I had not a more sincere friend 
among all our mothers than poor Mrs. 
Cotton. 

But it is well to visit those who come to 
our meetings, even when they are not in 
trouble, or in any special necessity. It 
strengthens the kindly feelings existing 
between us, and makes them feel that we 
have more than a mere official interest in 
their welfare. We can drop “words in 
season” with more effect than in public. 

And sometimes we learn more than we 
teach on these occasions. Often have I had 
my fears dispelled, and my murmurings 
checked, by the simple faith and quiet 
thankfulness which I have witnessed in 
cottage homes amidst circumstances of deep 
trial and privation. Many a time, for 
instance, I have gone in to see dear old 
granny Ward, when I have been somewhat 
cast down and discouraged by the difficulties 
of the way, and I never left her without my 
clouds clearing away under the brightening 
influence of her sunshine. Not long since I 
called at her neat dwelling ; she was all alone 
in the house, for her daughter-in-law was 
away for some hours with her children, and 
old granny received me with a cheerful smile, 
saying, “ Here you are, ma’am! I thought I 
should be having a visitor, for I was feeling a 
bit dull this afternoon, and I had just asked 
the Lord to send somebody to me.” 

“You are not often lonely, granny ?” 

‘‘No, ma’am, for though Mary is out a 
good deal, fetching and carrying home her 
needlework, yet I always have my Bible 
and my Master, and they are the best com- 
pany. But I recollect once, when I was 
by myself nearly all day, that I got very 
mopish and discontented. I was not well, 
and I expected some friends to come and 
see me who did not, and I was fretting at 
this, when it seemed to me as if the Saviour 
said, ‘What do you want ? have you not Je 
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with you? am I not here?’ ‘Yes, Lord,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘ yes, precious Jesus ; I love Thee, 
and need none else; let me live close to 
Thee in time and eternity.’ And since then 
I often sing to myself the hymn, ‘Alone, yet 
not alone am I.’” 

“ How good God is to us!” I said; “He 
is sure to supply our need in one way or 
another.” 

“Indeed He is, ma’am. He never lets 
me want. He has promised to care for me 
and watch over me, and truly He has always 
been as good as His word. His goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days of 
my life.” 

“And will continue to do so. You are 
well off, granny, though you have not much 
of this world’s wealth.” 

“Oh, my dear lady, I would not change 
my present situation for a thousand a year 
and a carriage. I should not know what 
to do with them.” 

“ But had you a thousand a year,” said I, 
smiling , “think of the good you might do 
with it, granny!” 

“I am not so sure of that, ma’am’; there- 
fore I would rather not be tempted. I know 
that I only stand as long as my heavenly 
Father holds me up; if He left me one 
moment to myself I should fall.” 

“Then you have no confidence in your- 
self?” 

“Not a bit, ma’am;I am only safe as 
long as I feel myself leaning on Christ. But 
it has taken some heavy trials to teach me 
that lesson. My path has not been a 
smooth one.” 

‘Yet you seem to be very cheerful.” 

“T strive to be so, ma’am. Melancholy 
and sadness don’t become a Christian ; and 
I have not had one trouble too many. I 
needed them all, for I was naturally of a 
proud, irritable temper, and the Lord saw 
it was necessary to humble me, and to strip 
me of almost everything ; and when He had 
done that He gave me Himself, and with 
Himself all real good. I am a living witness 
of His faithfulness and truth.” 

She was indeed a “living witness” to all 
around her. Her light shone brightly 
amongst her neighbours, and was the means 
of guiding more than one of them to the 
cross for peace and salvation. 

And in her small measure she was also 
a helper to them in regard to their temporal 
necessities. She had not much to give, it 
is true, for she was herself supported partly 
by her son, and partly by the benevolence 
of some ladies in the parish ; but the poor 


have many ways of assisting each other, and 
old granny was always ready to avail herself 
of them. She would take care of a little 
child sometimes, if its mother were ill, or 
going out for a day’s charing; and when 
there were any cases of sickness near at 
hand, old granny was sure to be called to 
give advice and to prescribe remedies,— 
for she had been a nurse in her early days, 
and her opinion was highly thought of. 
Nor was she slow to deny herself of 
any little comfort if she could thereby add 
to the comfort of others. 

I remember at one of our meetings, when 
I had been speaking to the women about 
the promise, “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you,” I turned to old granny, and said, 
“ This promise always comes true, doesn’t it, 
granny ?” 

“That it does, and no mistake, ma’am,” 
she said, her eye kindling as she spoke. “I 
can give you a proof of it in what happened 
to me the other day. I met a young man 
I knew; he is married, with two children, 
and he told me he had had no work for 
three months. I came home and cut a good 
bit off my loaf and sent it to him, for I 
thought from his looks and being out of work 
that they must be badly off; and when my 
little niece returned she brought me word 
that they had not a bit of bread in the 
house when my piece arrived.” 

“ How glad you must have been that you 
sent it to them !” 

“Indeed I was, ma’am, and so pleased 
that the Lord should employ such a poor 
creature as I to help them. But more than 
that, ma’am, very shortly after a servant 
came to the door, sent by a lady from the 
other end of the town, with a nice home- 
made loaf for me, saying she knew I liked 
such a thing. Think what I felt! I was 
quite overcome. Was it not the Lord re- 
warding me tenfold what I sent them? I 
was rewarded in the deed by the pleasure of 
giving, and after, by having more than I 
gave sent back to me.” 

Dear old granny! she has gone to her 
rest now, gathered into the garner like a 
shock of corn fully ripe; but her memory 
is still very fragrant in Carbrook ; and our 
mothers treasure up and often recall some 
of her sayings. : 

Last week I had a little chat with Mrs. 
Parkins when she brought home the linen. 
She does most of my washing for me, and I 
generally contrive to see her for a few 
minutes, either when she fetches or returns 
it, because this saves me the trouble of call- 
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ing upon her, and she lives at a considerable 

distance from my houre. 
widow, with four little ch.iJren dependent on 
her exertions, but she does not mind how 
hard she works for them ; and her unfailing 
patience and contentment often surprise and 
humble me. It is a source of great encourage- 
ment to me to know, as I do, that her 
attendance at our meetings has been much 
blessed to her. She was one of our first 
members, and never missed when she could 
possibly help it; and though she only began 
coming for the sake of the temporal advan- 
tages she might gain, yet her heart was 
gradually opened, like that of Lydia’s, to 
receive with meekness the engrafted word. 
In common with many of our poor women, 
she was not then in the habit of going to 
either church or chapel, and thus our simple 
exposition of Scripture was all the direct re- 
ligious teaching she had. It fell as good seed 
into prepared ground ; and frequently has she 
thanked me, or rather thanked God, that a 
mothers’ meeting was established in her 
neighbourhood, and that she was disposed 
to attend it. She is a simple-minded little 
woman, but her very simplicity is to me 
a constant illustration of the text that we 
must become as little children in order to 
enter God’s kingdom. 

I asked her how she was getting on, and 
received, as usual, a cheerful answer. Mrs. 
Grosvenor, a lady i in Mr. Musgrave’s district, 
had sent the day before and engaged her as 
her laundress, and as the lady had a large 
family she would be a profitable customer. 

“It is wonderful how the work comes 
in, ma’am, just as I want it ; no, not wonder- 
ful either,” she added, checking herself, 


“No, ma’am, that was the worst of it, for 


She is a young/he is such a good boy for his lessons, and 
the first in his class, and it vexed me that by | — 


being obliged to stop away he should get 
behind the others, Well, all at once I 
recollected what you had said, ma’am, about 
praying to God in little as well as in great 
troubles, and it came into my mind that 
there would be no harm in my asking Him 
to give Willy a new pair of boots ; for he is 
a big. boy now, ma’am, and it is a hard pull 


did ask, ma’am, and then I waited, not 


“And how was it answered, Mrs. Par- 
kins ?” 

“Tn this way, ma’am. That same even- 
ing, as I was folding my clothes, there was 
a knock at the door; I saw a shoemaker, 
who was a friend of my poor husband's. 
‘Mrs. Parkins,’ says he, ‘I'll tell you what 
I’ve come about; I owed your husband 
seven and sixpence, and if I had the money 
I'd give it you, and gladly; but I haven't 
got it, and that’s the plain truth, but if you 
would like me to make one of your children 
a pair of boots instead, I'll do it with plea- 
sure.’” 

“ Exactly what you wanted,” I said. 

“ Yes, ma’am, and I had not the least idea 
that the man had borrowed a farthing of 
my husband, so that he need not have 
owned to it if he had not chosen to do so. 
He made a capital strong pair of boots, 
ma’am, and Willy has gone to school in 
them this morning as proud as possible.” 





furnish a specimen of our _ intercourse 





“for God has promised to be a husband 
to the widow, and to supply all my need. 
Oh, I must tell you, ma’am, about my little 
boy's boots. Willy,—he is the eldest, you 
know, ma’am; well, his boots had got so 
bad that he could scarcely keep them at all 


weather.” 
“ He could not go to school, then?” 


on his feet, and it was really impossible for} our members, and received such sympathy 
him to go out in them, especially in wet|and gratitude from them as more than com- 
pensated for the trouble we had taken. 


with the women, and give a little idea of 
their characters. Of course, there were 
some who were far less satisfactory; and 
others who scarcely seemed to derive any 
benefit from attending our meeting; but on | 
the whole we were exceedingly interested in 








to buy them for him at any time, and that | © 
week I really had not a spare penny. Sol | 


knowing how my prayer would be answered.” | 





These simple “annals of the poor” will | 
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'| crushed tapioca; one pint of milk, the yolks 


|| quarts of water. 
| wash, peel, and slice the potatoes and leeks, 


|| turned it to the stewpan with the pint of 
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A SECOND LESSON IN 


“Do you know, Jack, that Sally has cooked 
our dinner to-day, with the aid of my super- 
intendence ?” said I, as my husband took 
his place at table. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he replied, nod- 
ding kindly at our smiling and blushing little 
village maiden, who, with an air of modest 
pride, was lifting the cover from the soup 
tureen. 

“Ves, she did it all herself, leaving me 
free to hear Fred and Mary their lessons, to 
knit half a sock for you, and to write two 
long letters.” 


‘“‘It appears, then, that we have all spent | 


a busy morning. Can you tell me how you 
made this very good soup, Sally?” 

“No, sir,” replied she, shrinking and 
hanging her head. 

I frowned at Jack to warn him that he 
must not expect impossibilities. Sally could 


answer any question he might ask her in her | 


catechism; but to address the rector in| 
many words on any other subject was a feat’ 
beyond her courage. I, therefore, inter- 
posed with the receipt for “soup maigre au| 
lait,’ which I was able to repeat quite| 
fluently, having gone over it several times 
already for Sally’s benefit. 

“This soup has a French name. I sup- 
pose Mrs. Hunter thought the ladies might 
otherwise object to it on account of its 
cheapness and simplicity. I shall begin by 
enumerating all the ingredients in it, and 
then tell you how it is made. 

“We provided four potatoes, two leeks, 
one tablespoonful of prepared tapioca, or 


of two eggs, half an ounce of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little pepper, and two 
Sally then proceeded to 


and put them to boil in the two quarts of 
water. She let them boil until they were 
quite tender, and then strained the pulp or 
mixture through a wire sieve or colander, 
pressing it with a wooden spoon till all the 
soft part-had gone through. She next re- 


milk, and let it come to the boil, stirring it 
carefully all the time. Perhaps you are not 
aware that milk boils more quickly than any- 
thing else, and therefore must be stirred 
constantly, both to prevent its boiling over 


HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 


burning. Immediately when it came to the 
boil, Sally sprinkled in the tablespoonful of 
'tapioca, and let it simmer-for a quarter of an 
hour. Meanwhile she beat up the yolks of 
the two eggs with a pinch of salt and pepper, 
and set them aside. She took the stewpan 
off the fire, and put the half-ounce of butter 
|into the soup; then added a little of the 
/soup to the beaten-up eggs, and returned it 
‘to the soup in the stewpan, replacing all 
upon the fire, and stirring it for three or four 
| minutes.” 

| “Ts that all?” asked my husband. 

“The only thing to be very particularly 
|observed is, that the soup should not be 
| boiling when you put in the eggs. Tapioca 
de Brazil is the nicest tapioca to use; I, 
‘however, was contented with the common 
kind. You seem to like this soup, Jack?” 

“It is very good. I have helped myself 
‘to it twice. Pray, Fanny, am I right in 
thinking that the ingredients are cheap 
enough to be easily within the reach of the 
poor?” 

‘Oh yes, I believe so.” 

“You mentioned one pint of milk, two 
eggs, and half an ounce of butter—would 
our cottiers and labourers’ wives be able to 
provide these things ?” 

“Certainly, if not every day, at least two 
or three times a week, and there is no doubt 
that a bowl of this soup properly made 
would be a more comfortable dinner than 
half a salt herring grilled on the tongs, which 
is the only dinner prepared in the village 
on week days.” 

“You are becoming such a clever cook, 
Fanny, that I wish you would give a few 
lessons to the village women. I will lend 
you the schoolroom, and provide fuel, and 
pots and cups, &c., if you will undertake 
the task.” 

While he spoke the rector stared absently 
at the boiled haddock which had replaced the 
soup, and forgot that Sally was holding 
out a plate to him. He was, as usual, more 
anxious for the comfort and advantage of 
his poor than for his own, or even, as I 
sometimes laughingly pointed out, for the 
good of his wife and children. 

“T have no objection to teach the women 
to make this soup, dear; and, as you rightly 
suppose, it is quite cheap enough for them. 
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artisan cookery at present, but the hour does 
not suit. Her lessons begin at seven and 
end at nine o’clock p.m. You know I could 
not ask Mrs, O’Hara to remain so late in 
town.” 

“Of course not; it was very kind of her 
to take you to these household lessons. 
But I shall drive you to D—— with plea- 
sure any evening you wish to attend the 
artisan class.” 

“ Agreed, my dear Jack; and now will 
you please give your wife and children a 
little fish?” 

“IT beg your pardon! I see you are long- 
ing to tell me the story of this fish—a boiled 
haddock, is it not ?” 

“Yes; and it’s history is a short and 
simple one. 

“It weighed four pounds. Sally scraped 
it, took out its eyes, took off all its fins but 
one, put it into the fish-kettle, and covered 
it over with boiling water. She put in a 
dessert-spoonful of salt, and let it simmer as 
gently as possible for fifteen minutes. In 
order to find out whether it was properly 
done, she caught hold of the fin, which came 
out easily. She served it on a very hot dish, 
and poured that white sauce round it. No, 
Fred and Mary, you have had quite enough 
of the sauce. You see, my dear, that the 
haddock has not much of a history, as you 
call it; but with the sauce it is different. It 
is called ‘sauce @ fa maitre @hétel? and 
deserves its fine name. I superintended 
Sally rather anxiously while it was in course 
of preparation, for it is not every cook who 
can make a good white sauce. The mate- 
rials are an ounce of flour, an ounce of 
butter, and two gills of stock (which was 
made by putting the head, tail, and fins of 
the haddock, and bones of the sole I filleted 
yesterday, into a saucepan with a pint of 
water, and letting them stew for half an hour). 
We then mixed the butter and flour together 
over the fire, added the two gills of stock, and 
stirred it for three minutes; next we added 
a gill of rich milk, and lastly the juice of a 
large lemon. This is more suited to our 
table than to the village cooking class that 
is to be. But I shall now treat you to a 
simple and excellent dish, not too expensive 
for any housewife. Lat it first, and then 
you shall hear the receipt.” 

“More, mother, please some more!” 
cried Fred. 

““No, dear boy ; you have had enough of 
everything.” 

“Is it for old Matty, mother?” 

“ Perhaps ; but that is not my reason for 





saying ‘No more.’ Father helps you so 
often to everything while I am talking, that 
I find I must reserve my lecture on cookery 
until after dinner in future.” 

“’Ou may give old Matty my pudding,” 
put in little Mary, pushing away her plate, 
“T like gooder fings.” 

“* Bad taste, little Mary,” said her father. 

‘* Now, Fanny, the receipt of the corn flour 
pudding, which Mary despises.” 

“Well, Jack, here are the ingredients :— 
One table-spoonful of corn flour, one pint of 
milk, one and a half ounces of sugar, a little 
grated nutmeg, or a few drops of any essence 
you like, and two eggs. You mix the corn 
flour with a table-spoonful of cold milk. 
Put the rest of the milk to boil, and directly 
it comes to the boil take it off the fire and 
put in the rest of the cold ingredients,—viz., 
the mixed corn flour, the sugar, the essence, 
and the yolks of eggs. Place the whites of 
the eggs on a plate, and beat them up with 
a little salt until they form a very stiff froth. 
You have meantime greased a pie dish. 
When the whites are stiff enough you mix 
them with the corn flour, &c., in the basin, 
and put the whole mixture into the greased 
pie dish; grate some nutmeg over the pud- 
ding and bake it for about twenty minutes. 
You perceive that this is a very cheap pud- 
ding, and the only thing against its being 
made by our poor is that they have no ovens 
in their houses. There are such things as 
pot ovens, but they are much more difficult 
to manage.” 

* Could we induce our women to provide 
them, and could you teach them how to use 
them ?” 

“Perhaps that might be accomplished ; 
but I shall begin my instructions with such 
dishes as they can easily cook on their grates 
and open hearths—soups, boiled puddings, 
&c , &c. I want you to taste this jelly—dquite 
the most ambitious thing I have yet at- 
tempted. It was a two days’ operation.” 

‘¢ Let me taste, mother! ”—“ And me!” 

“Yes, Fred and Mary—just a taste. I 
provided a cow-heel, which I divided into six 
pieces, placed in a stewpan with a dessert- 
spoonful of salt, and cold water enough to 
cover them. As soon as it boiled I emptied 
out the water, washed and dried the pieces 
of cow-heel and the stewpan. I then put 
them back with one quart of water, adding 
a little more water from time to time until 
I had about two quarts. Iskimmed it when 
it came to the boil, dashing in a little more 
cold water, which caused more scum to rise. 
When it boiled again I removed it to the 
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side of the range, and let it simmer for six 
or eight hours. I next strained it through 
a hair sieve and. left it to cool. This 
morning I removed all fat with a cloth 
dipped in boiling water, and proceeded to 
make the jelly. Close to my hand I had 
placed in readiness two eggs, the juice of 
three lemons, the thin rind of two, half a 
pound of lump sugar, half a dozen cloves, 
two inches of cinnamon, and a quarter of a 
pint of cold water. I beat up the yolks of 
the eggs with a little cold water, and put 
them and the shells broken up into the jelly. 
The whites I beat up to a stiff froth with a 
pinch of salt, and added them, with the cin- 
namon, sugar, and cloves to the rest of the 
ingredients in the stewpan, putting it upon 
the fire. I whisked it until it boiled, and 
directly it began to boil put on the lid, and 
drew it to the side of the range, where I 
let it simmer for twenty minutes. During 
this interval I got my jelly bag, and cups, 
and moulds ready, and then I strained the 
jelly, conducting the operation near the fire. 


then added a glass of wine to it. The 
moulds were dipped first in hot and then in 
cold water before the jelly‘ was poured into 
them. Do you like the result?” 

“Very much indeed, Fanny; and I 
wonder how you can remember all that.” 

“ Because I have given whatever mind I 
possess to mastering the subject; but to tell 
the truth I am extremely proud of having 
made that jelly—quite the most difficult 
cookery I have yet tried. It ought to have 
come in with my lecture on invalid cookery, 
for it is most valuable for the sick, but I was 
afraid to attempt it then,” 

“There is no such word as failure in your 
vocabulary,” replied Jack, smiling ; and then 
he added, “ Will you be so good as to make 
only cheap dishes suited to village purses 
for our dinner to-morrow ?” 

‘Most willingly : I shall give you a vege- 
table soup, a savoury stew, some tripe, and 
a boiled rice pudding—all cheap dishes and 
easy to cook ; it will be a rehearsal for my 
first village lesson.” 





I waited until the jelly was almost cold, and 
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CHAPTER IV.—SOcIABILITIES. 


May I to-day have the pleasure of inviting 
my readers to accompany me to spend the 
afternoon at Judge Whipple’s, in the pretty 
little town of Ohitona ? 

Mrs. Whipple has her two sisters from| 
Cleveland staying with her—very stylish and 
“cityfied” young ladies, to whom, with some of 
the neighbours, I, as a recent importation 
from England, am to be introduced. It has 
already been discovered that I include a great 
number of “judges”” among my American 
friends ; so many, in fact, that a chapter might 
be devoted exclusively to the judges without, 
I hope, being wearisome; for by degrees 
I learned how there came to be so many of 
them, and also the various offices they held. 
The acquaintance of one judge, the aged 
pioneer of Ohio, my readers have already 
made ; and the sketch of pioneer life given 
in that chapter will, I hope, be a sort of intro- 
duction to our friends whom to-day we are to 
visit, 








We have some little distance to walk, as 
Judge and Mrs. Whipple live up the hill on 
the other side the town; but that will 
afford us an opportunity of seeing all that 
is to be seen on our way. We must start 
early, for “spending the afternoon” means 
taking our “sewing” and assembling before 
three o’clock. { 

Some of the ladies have large little families 
at home, and accept the invitation with the 
understanding that they must leave directly 
after tea. Others, whether they have children 
or not, do not feel comfortable in leaving 
their homes to the care of the “ hired girl’ 
for so many hours; and again, it 1s not im- 
possible (between ourselves) that Mrs. M.’s 
or N.’s husband—should he leave his office 
early, and not find his wife at home and 
supper ready—may repair to a saloon in pre- 
ference to coming in search ofher! = 

Thus the early hours of a frontier life still 
prevail in Ohitona; and now, soon after two 
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artisan cookery at present, but the hour does 
not suit. Her lessons begin at seven and 
end at nine o’clock p.m. You know I could 
not ask Mrs. O’Hara to remain so late in 
town.” 

“ Of course not; it was very kind of her 
to take you to these household lessons. 
But I shall drive you to D—— with plea- 
sure any evening you wish to attend the 
artisan class.” 

“ Agreed, my dear Jack; and now will 
you please give your wife and children a 
little fish?” 

“T beg your pardon! I see you are long- 
ing to tell me the story of this fish—a boiled 
haddock, is it not ?” 

“Yes; and it’s history is a short and 
simple one. 

“Tt weighed four pounds. Sally scraped 
it, took out its eyes, took off all its fins but 
one, put it into the fish-kettle, and covered 
it over with boiling water. She put in a 
dessert-spoonful of salt, and let it simmer as 
gently as possible for fifteen minutes. In 
order to find out whether it was properly 
done, she caught hold of the fin, which came 
out easily. She served it on a very hot dish, 
and poured that white sauce round it. No, 
Fred and Mary, you have had quite enough 
of the sauce. You see, my dear, that the 


haddock has not much of a history, as you 


call it; but with the sauce it is different. It 
is called ‘sauce @ la maitre @hétel? and 
deserves its fine name. I superintended 
Sally rather anxiously while it was in course 
of preparation, for it is not every cook who 
can make a good white sauce. The mate- 
rials are an ounce of flour, an ounce of 
butter, and two gills of stock (which was 
made by putting the head, tail, and fins of 
the haddock, and bones of the sole I filleted 
yesterday, into a saucepan with a pint of 
water, and letting them stew for half an hour). 
We then mixed the butter and flour together 
over the fire, added the two gills of stock, and 
stirred it for three minutes; next we added 
a gill of rich milk, and lastly the juice of a 
large lemon. This is more suited to our 
table than to the village cooking class that 
is to be. But I shall now treat you to a 
simple and excellent dish, not too expensive 
for any housewife. Eat it first, and then 
you shall hear the receipt.” 

“More, mother, please some more!” 
cried Fred. 

“‘No, dear boy ; you have had enough of 
everything.” 

“Ts it for old Matty, mother?” 

“ Perhaps ; but that is not my reason for 


saying ‘No more.’ Father helps you so 
often to everything while I am talking, that 
I find I must reserve my lecture on cookery 
until after dinner in future.” 

“’Ou may give old Matty my pudding,” 
put in little Mary, pushing away her plate, 
“T like gooder fings.” 

“« Bad taste, little Mary,” said her father. 

‘‘ Now, Fanny, the receipt of the corn flour 
pudding, which Mary despises.” 

“Well, Jack, here are the ingredients :— 
One table-spoonful of corn flour, one pint of 
milk, one and a half ounces of sugar, a little 
grated nutmeg, or a few drops of any essence 
you like, and two eggs. You mix the corn 
flour with a table-spoonful of cold milk. 
Put the rest of the milk to boil, and directly 
it comes to the boi! take it off the fire and 
put in the rest of the cold ingredients,—viz., 
the mixed corn flour, the sugar, the essence, 
and the yolks of eggs. Place the whites of 
the eggs on a plate, and beat them up with 
a little salt until they form a very stiff froth. 
You have meantime greased a pie dish. 
When the whites are stiff enough you mix 
them with the corn flour, &c., in the basin, 
and put the whole mixture into the greased 
pie dish; grate some nutmeg over the pud- 
ding and bake it for about twenty minutes. 
You perceive that this is a very cheap pud- 
ding, and the only thing against its being | 
made by our poor is that they have no ovens 
in their houses. There are such things as | 
pot ovens, but they are much more difficult | 
to manage.” 

* Could we induce our women to provide 
them, and could you teach them how to use 
them ?” 

“Perhaps that might be accomplished ; 
but I shall begin my instructions with such 
dishes as they can easily cook on their grates 
and open hearths—soups, boiled puddings, 
&c, &c. Iwant you to taste this jelly—quite 
the most ambitious thing I have yet at- 
tempted. It was a two days’ operation.” 

“Let me taste, mother! ”—“ And me!” 

“Yes, Fred and Mary—just a taste. I 
provided a cow-heel, which I divided into six 
pieces, placed in a stewpan with a dessert- 
spoonful of salt, and cold water enough to 
cover them. As soon as it boiled I emptied 
out the water, washed and dried the pieces 
of cow-heel and the stewpan. I then put 
them back with one quart of water, adding 
a little more water from time to time until 
I had about two quarts. Iskimmed it when 
it came to the boil, dashing in a little more 
cold water, which caused more scum to rise. 





When it boiled again I removed it to the 
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side of the range, and let it simmer for six 
or eight hours. I next strained it through 
a hair sieve and left it to cool. This 
morning I removed all fat with a cloth 
dipped in boiling water, and proceeded to 
make the jelly. Close to my hand I had 
placed in readiness two eggs, the juice of 
three lemons, the thin rind of two, half a 
pound of Jump sugar, half a dozen cloves, 
two inches of cinnamon, and a quarter of a 
pint of cold water. I beat up the yolks of 
the eggs with a little cold water, and put 
them and the shells broken up into the jelly. 
The whites I beat up to a stiff froth with a 
pinch of salt, and added them, with the cin- 
namon, sugar, and cloves to the rest of the 
ingredients in the stewpan, putting it upon 
the fire. I whisked it until it boiled, and 
directly it began to boil put on the lid, and 
drew it to the side of the range, where I 
let it simmer for twenty minutes. During 
this interval I got my jelly bag, and cups, 
and moulds ready, and then I strained the 
jelly, conducting the operation near the fire. 
I waited until the jelly was almost cold, and 





then added a glass of wine to it. The 
moulds were dipped first in hot and then in 
cold water before the jelly: was poured into 
them. Do you like the result?” 

“Very much indeed, Fanny; and I 
wonder how you can remember all that.” 

“ Because I have given whatever mind I 
possess to mastering the subject; but to tell 
the truth I am extremely proud of having 
made that jelly—quite the most difficult 
cookery I have yet tried. It ought to have 
come in with my lecture on invalid cookery, 
for it is most valuable for the sick, but I was 
afraid to attempt it then.” 

“There is no such word as failure in your 
vocabulary,” replied Jack, smiling ; and then 
he added, “ Will you be so good as to make 
only cheap dishes suited to village purses 
for our dinner to-morrow ?” 

‘Most willingly : I shall give you a vege- 
table soup, a savoury stew, some tripe, and 
a boiled rice pudding—all cheap dishes and 
easy to cook ; it will be a rehearsal for my 


first village lesson.” 
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May I to-day have the pleasure of inviting 
my readers to accompany me to spend the 
afternoon at Judge Whipple’s, in the pretty 
little town of Ohitona ? 

Mrs. Whipple has her two sisters from 
Cleveland staying with her—very stylish and 
“cityfied” young ladies, to whom, with some of 
the neighbours, I, as a recent importation 
from England, am to be introduced. It has 
already been discovered that I include a great 
number of “judges” among my American 
friends ; so many, in fact, that a chapter might 
be devoted exclusively to the judges without, 
I hope, being wearisome; for by degrees 
I learned how there came to be so many of 
them, and also the various offices they held. 
The acquaintance of one judge, the aged 
pioneer of Ohio, my readers have already 
made ; and the sketch of pioneer life given 
in that chapter will, I hope, be a sort of intro- 
duction to our friends whom to-day we are to 
visit, 


We have some little distance to walk, as 
Judge and Mrs. Whipple live up the hill on 
the other side the town; but that will 
afford us an opportunity of seeing all that 
is to be seen on our way. We must start 
early, for “spending the afternoon” means 
taking our “sewing” and assembling before 
three o’clock. 

Some of the ladies have large little families 
at home, and accept the invitation with the 
understanding that they must leave directly 
after tea. Others, whether they have children 
or not, do not feel comfortable in leaving 
their homes to the care of the “hired girl” 
for so many hours; and again, it 1s not im- 
possible (between ourselves) that Mrs. M.’s 
or N.’s husband—should he leave his office 
early, and not find his wife at home and 
supper ready—may repair to a saloon in pre- 
ference to coming in search ofher! = 

Thus the early hours of a frontier life still 
prevail in Ohitona; and now, soon after two 
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we sally forth this hot August day. Our 
sun-bonnets, in addition to our cool evening 
dresses, will suffice for the occasion, and we 
will take it leisurely. True, the thermometer 
stands at 105 deg., but there are shade trees 
all the way, and Judge Whipple’s house is 
beautifully cool and leafy. 

To English eyes Ohitona has the aspect of 
a village ; but locally it is the county town, 
and may even grow into a city some day—a 
distinction which depends upon the number 
of its inhabitants, and upon municipal and 
not ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Its pictu- 
resqueness has not as yet been marred by a 
railroad ; a stage-coach comes from S——, in 
the next county, three times a week, return- 
ing on the alternate days. Therefore the 
little town, being somewhat isolated, retains 
its rural character and the simple customs of 
thirty years ago. It is the centre of an 
agricultural district, and the houses around 
stand on plenty of ground. ‘The lots, you 
observe, are all enclosed by fences more 
or less primitive. Even along this street 
you see “patches” of Indian corn, with its 
tall stems, long leaves, and pendant tassels. 
Here is some with the golden corn itself 
ripening on thestems. This “street,” though 
a continuation of Main Street, is as rough as 
a Devonshire lane, only wide enough for half 
a dozen lanes. In winter it is knee-deep in 
mud, but now it is ankle-deep in dust; and 
the only indications of where will, perhaps, 
some day be pavements, are the two lines of 
trees planted thickly along the sides, and 
where stumps still crop up here and there, 
causing us to be careful how we walk, and 
telling us that not many years ago the prime- 
val forest covered the ground. 

Now we have reached a bit of wooden 
sidewalk, and a great relief it is from the 
heavy dust: upon these long, elastic planks 
we almost dance on our way. Here, too, 
this well-kept lot, fenced round with neat 
white palings, indicates the superior taste 
and condition of the owner. He is the 
ruling elder of the pretty little Presbyterian 
church which we are approaching, and one 
of the wealthiest citizens hereabout. He 
“owns” the whole of this large lot; the 
cultivated portion with garden, shrubbery, 
and orchard near the house, and all that 
corn patch and pasture beyond. Observe 
the comfortable homelook of his frame 
dwelling, with its venetian blinds and 
shady porches. It was he who had the 
road just here leveled and graded, and the 
plank sidewalk laid,—a public benefit which 


owners of the adjacent lots to have their 
sidewalks also put in order ; a duty which, 
by law, falls upon the owner of the ground 
as soon as built upon, and as much sooner 
as he pleases. Here we are at another little 
wild bit of road, with not even a tree; just 
here the heat is terrific! More dust, more 
stumps, and only common snake-fences on 
either side. Now, again, all is order and 
decorum around the little church, standing 
back in its green and leafy enclosure. Only 
a wooden church, but so white and light and 
neat ; and the graceful little spire makes it 
quite ornamental. The éife of Ohitona are 
members of this congregation; and some 
pretty residences which you see here and 
there among the trees declare this to be a 
fashionable suburb. That pretty Italian- 
looking residence on the hill is, like all 
the rest, only a frame building, though with 
its piazzas, columns, and cupola it might 
be taken for white marble. All are so 
light and bright and egg-shell-looking, that 
were it not for the green venetian blinds, 
deep porches, and ample shade, you would 
think it impossible to live under such intense 
sun-glare, 

The largest place of worship in the town 
is the Methodist Episcopal church ; and, ex- 
cepting the Court-house, it is the only brick 
edifice in the place. Now you get a good 
view of it across that corn-field ; the great 
square, red building, of apparently three 
stories, judging by the three rows of square 
windows, and venetian blinds again, even to 
the churches. But the upper row of windows 
lights only the galleries, and the lower row 
the basement, where the Sunday school 

assembles, and where the weekly prayer 
meetings, “love feasts’? (strictly “ spirttual” 
feasts, I was told), and all meetings relative 

to church matters, are held. 

The congregation are very proud of their 
church, being of brick; but, excepting the 

small white wooden spire, there is not much 

to distinguish it. This street, crossing ours 

at right angles, leads to it, and beyond, to 

nowhere in particular, for the road is not even 

planted, shade-trees being the first business of 
the road-makers. The other way leads to a 

canal and a small German Lutheran church. 

There is also an humble Roman Catholic 

church somewhere, but frequented only by 

“the low Irish ” we are told. 

Oh! these pigs in possession of the side- 

walk! Liberté, égalité, fraternité are the 

rights of cows, sheep, pigs, mules, and 

poultry, as well as human beings here, and 





has had the good effect of causing the 
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roads and public places. Sense enough to 
get out of your way you do find in the cows 
and horses sometimes, but in the pigs 
never. 

All are turned out every day to find their 
own living, and as for the pigs, find it they 
will, entering whatever gates and doors may 
be open, and feasting upon whatever falls 
in their way. From masculine pedestrians 
they come in for a good share of kicks ; 
when, grunting a remonstrance, they budge 
a few inches to let the kicker pass, but return 
again with avidity to whatever enticed them, 
and almost throw us down for intruding. 
A poke with our parasols is of no avail 
whatever. Place aux cochons/ Let us make 
a déour into the road and the dust to get 
out of their way. See there! Cows, goats, 
pigs, and poultry: the whole street is like a 
farmyard ; but then the town authorities pro- 
vide no other scavengers, and while the 
refuse from the houses is thrown into the 
road—even pigs are preferable to malaria. 

This curve in the street brings us into full 
view of “the new brick Court-house,” the 
pride of Ohitona, and a really handsome- 
looking building, with its fine /agade, portico, 
and fluted columns. These, and the white 
cupola, excepting its shining tinned dome, 


are all of wood, albeit they look so like 


masonry. This is the business part of 
the place; we are now among the shops, 
“stores ” rather; but looking down the 
long vista of this principal street it is a 
perfect avenue of trees, and only here and 
there do we see any indication of buildings 
behind the foliage. An occasional bit of 
bright awning festooned with red or blue 
stretches from the windows across the side- 
walks and partially into the street; also a 
pair or two of legs or boots we see project- 
ing horizontally between the tree stems, and 
conveying an idea of rest and_ holiday- 
making, and that the owner of those ex- 
tremities is reclining at ease upon a tilted 
chair outside his office or his store, and 
enjoying what little breeze is to be had this 
sultry August afternoon. Not much business 
is doing at this time of day ; but the lawyers 
and “merchants” must nevertheless be at hand. 
As we pass down the plank pavement our- 
selves dusty boots and legs still principally greet 
us; only now they are resting on the sill or 
poked out of the lawyers’ and doctors’ office 
windows. Where the eads of the inhabitants 
are is left to our imagination. In fact, except- 
Ing the pigs (see that tribe of them squabbling 
round the molasses cask!) most of the 
citizens are wisely taking their séesfa, and 





they have well earned it, for they were here 
in full business soon after seven this morning. 

Judge Whipple’s is a low, long frame 
building, all on the ground-floor, with a wing 
and verandah on one side, and additions of 
various heights and sizes built out at the 
back; as if with the growth of fortune the 
growth of the house had kept pace: a fact, 
indeed, and noticeable in very many 
American residences, where often you may 
see the original log hut of at most two 
rooms, once the home, now descended to the 
rank of kitchen or wood-shed merely to an 
ostentatious modern dwelling. 

The air seems less oppressive as we ascend 
the hill and come in sight of the house ; and 
beautifully shady it is, with a large “ flower- 
yard ” and a peach orchard behind it. 

“ Why, the judge is at home!” cried my 
companion, much surprised at an occurrence 
so unusual. “There he is sitting out on the 
porch !” 

Following the direction of her eyes I dis- 
cerned something white among the foliage, 
and by degrees were revealed—first a pair of 
very dusty boots resting on the piazza railings, 
then a gentleman in “ white pants,” broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and shirt-sleeves, leaning 
back in a rocking chair, with his feet on a level 
with his head, and absorbed in the grave 
business of whittling a piece of stick. This 
was the very first American judge whose 
acquaintance I had the honour of making ; 
and as we drew near, unobserved by him, he 
was naturally an object of interest to me. 

“‘ Ladies, good evening,” he exclaimed, as 
the click of the gate aroused him from his 
reverie. In an instant his feet were down 
and himself erect, with his hat off, bowing ; 
and as quickly pocketing his penknife and 
dashing off the splinters which covered him. 
He was a small, spare, sallow man, with a 
good-humoured, take-it-easy expression of 
face, and by no means formidable upon his 
own porch, whatever he may have;been in 
court. Taking from the railings his light hol- 
land coat hanging there, he put that on, and 
with another shake of himself was presentable 
by the time we were up the steps. Then with 
a hearty grasp he said, “ Ladies, you will have 
to excuse my appearance,” apologizing for 
his dusty attire, and telling us that as 
“ nothing was doing down town he had con- 
cluded to lock up his office and come up 
home,” but he had no idea his wife was 
expecting company. He “guessed” she 
was ‘inside somewheres,” but we had 
“better take a rest and cool off a bit” after 
our walk ; an invitation we gladly accepted 
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as he drew up two more rocking-chairs, and 
then handed us a glass of iced water from 
a large silver tankard on a stand close by. 
So far from awe-inspiring was this whittling 
gentleman, that soon he stood himself con- 
victed as a threefold delinquent in the eyes 
of his wife’s company. Scarcely had he 
time to put to me the usual question of 
“How do you like this country?” than 
voices and laughter were heard through the 
windows behind us, and Mrs. Whipple, fol- 
lowed by several ladies, all fanning them- 
selves assiduously, appeared on the piazza. 
‘Well, Mr. Whipple, I do think——’” cried 
the lady of the house, emphatically. What 
she thought was not expressed, except by a 
sweep of her hand and eyes towards the 
shavings covering the porch; but taking us 
by the hand and inviting us to “come and 
lay off our things,” she said aside to one 
of her sisters, “ The idea of stopping there 
in his shirt-sleeves for her to see him, and 
asking her to sit down in such a muss as 
that!” The penitent judge set us all laugh- 
ing at the reply he made, as he vanished 
round the side of the house; and through the 
windows, a moment afterwards, I saw him 
back again, broom in hand, sweeping away 
his whittlings with a neatness and despatch 


which proved him no novice inthe business. 
We were among the first arrivals, it ap- 


peared: When all had assembled we num- 
bered about eighteen or twenty ladies, some 
of whom preferred the darkened parlour in 
which to lounge and fan themselves ; others, 
who knew how to value three uninterrupted 
hours for “sewing,” chose the better light of 
the broad piazza, where were seats enough 
for all, There was a melodeon in the front 
room, and the performance of some negro 
melodies and ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” varied 
the diversions. As for the judge, he vanished 
somewhere, probably to take a séesta,or abath, 
or to renew his whittling in some secluded spot 
till supper-time when he reappeared “slick as 
a pin.” 

To give much of the conversation which 
passed during the three hours which had to 
be consumed before the more material con- 
sumption which was to terminate the day’s 
entertainment, is impossible, even if ‘ con- 
versation ”’ it could be called. Catechetical 
was its character so far as myself was con- 
cerned. Indeed, so invariably were certain 
questions asked me by my many new ac- 
quaintances on first going to America, 
that my replies became stereotyped, or 
parrot-like rather, and at length ready 
almost before the questions were asked. 





“‘ How do you like this country?” “ Very 
much indeed in some respects,” was the in- 
variable and cautious reply. 

Then wouid the questioner eye me atten- 
tively, as if to evolve out of my innermost 
consciousness what those implied “other 
respects” which I did wof like could be. 
At length would be asked, “ Now how does 
this country compare with England?” To 
which as invariably followed, “In what 
way?” 

If the catechist were a gentleman, the 
comparisons frequently turned upon “our 
institutions.” —* Well, now, what do you 
think of our institutions?” Or he would 
compare the number and sizes of “ our iron- 
clads,” or the length of “ our railroads”’ with 
those of England, and bid me to “look at New 
York Central, now. Why, it has twenty-six 
miles of freight-cars alone, and s/#/7 cannot 
do all the business that offers itself!” I 
probably manifested becoming interest, 
though the length and capabilities of 
“ freight-cars ” had not heretofore been one 
of my studies ; because next he informed me 
that “the N. Y. Central Railway was the long- 
est in the world, and it, with all its branches, 
was over” (I forget how many) “hundred 
miles in length. Now you cou/dn't have such 
a railway as that in England. The country 
ain’t big enough!” Equally undeniable and 
humiliating was this fact. What more would 
have been said had the Pacific railways then 
existed, and in my utter ignorance of rail- 
way matters generally, I am at a loss to 
imagine. The only happy way out of the 
danger on such occasions was to turn cate- 
chist myself, and get all the information I 
could out of my usually intelligent and com- 
municative companions. 

If the questioner were a lady, the com- 
parisons turned upon such feminine topics 
as fashions, customs, and had I been to 
“Queen Victoria’s receptions ?” 

Mrs. Whipple was a young and very pretty 
woman. She and her sisters all had a tone 
about them whichtold of city polish ; and the 
appointments of her house had more of taste 
or—to speak accurately—less of the frontier 
character than was generally seen in the 
place. They asked me where I “attended 
church,” and soon let me know that they 
were Episcopalians, and that their parents 
were ‘“‘both members of the Episcopal 
Church,”—this in the States being generally 
considered “the arzstocratic church.” You 
often hear it said in small or new places “ out 
west,” “There are not enough avvstocrats 
here yet to support an Episcopal church.” 
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In the present instance our hostess zmplied 
as much; adding that ‘“‘as yet there were 
only three people beside themselves who be- 
longed to that denomination; but it was 
thought that if funds could be raised to build 
a church, a good many from the other con- 
gregations would soon join.” 

The Methodists have been generally con- 
sidered “the pioneers of Christianity” in 
America—a circumstance intelligible to the 
English mind on considering how extensive 
were the teachings of Whitfield and the two 
Wesleys there during the middle of the last 
century ; and also what class of persons have 
formed the majority of emigrants. These 
become well-to-do and well-conducted citi- 
zens, soon able to maintain a church, and 
by degrees ranking socially with the best of 
their neighbours. Next to them the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists prevail ; the 
Scotch having also formed a large element 
among the settlers. 

_Such superiority of manner or of culture as 
did appear among the Episcopalians seemed 
to me to be generally attributable rather to 
the circumstance of their having come from 
some longer settled and therefore more ad- 
vanced locality. Naturally, as a member of 
the English Church myself, one felt more at 
ease among those whom we here call 
“Church people,” but I “attended” the 
services of various denominations when no 
Episcopal churches were near enough, 
and found much to esteem and admire 
among the members of each and all of them. 

But we have wandered away from our 
friends on the hill, notwithstanding a sum- 
mons to the dining-room. We have missed 
the merry voice of Mrs. Whipple during the 
last few minutes. 

What has become of her? Are we to wait 
for her to conduct us? Oh no; this is not 
a ceremonious party. 

“Come to supper,” “‘ Walk in to supper,” 
exclaim the two sisters; and promptly all 
the needlework and fans are laid aside, and 
one by one we pass through the door and 
through a second room beyond to the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Whipple at that moment is entering 
another door—from the kitchen, no doubt— 
with a couple of plates piled full of little hot 
rolls. I will let you into asecret! (She has 
been making them.) 

_ Now this manufacture of hot rolls, or what 
is called “ biscuit,” was always to me one of 
the mysteries of American housewifery. I 
have seen them produced in twenty minutes, 
literally, by the clock. In twenty minutes 





from the moment when the lady. of the 
house quietly escaped from her company, 
to the moment when—the guests being 
seated at table—the tempting little rolls just 
hot out of the oven are handed round,—in 
this short space of time the lady has col- 
lected her materials, “mixed her biscuit,” 
baked and served them! You may declare 
that she must have got everything ready 
beforehand, and had only to bake them. 
Not so: some spoil by standing. There are 
endless kinds of “biscuit,” each housewife 
priding herself on her own especial way of 
“‘mixing.” It is soda or no soda; egg or no 
egg ; butter or lard or neither; fresh milk or 
sour ; sugar or not, &c., &c.: and as for the 
size, they are a trifle larger or smaller, flatter, 
rounder, or squarer; and the time for baking 
is regulated accordingly. The first time 
I was initiated in the mystery of this biscuit- 
making was after some guests had dropped 
in unexpectedly at a house where I was 
staying ; and as Bridget had gone for a holi- 
day, I wondered in what miraculous manner 
some hot rolls had come upon the supper- 
table. 

“ To-morrow you shall see me make some,” 
was the reply of my friend. Next evening, 
sitting chatting over our work, I forgot the 
cooking lesson, but she didnot. “ Katie, the 
biscuit!” To throw off her rings and dainty 
cuffs, turn back her sleeves, and put on a white 
apron was the work of a half-minute. “ Now, 
Bridget, see to the oven ;” and we passed into 
the larder. A good handful of flour, a cup 
of milk, a trifle of salt, butter, and sale- 
ratus mixed well together; wee bits, the 
size of French walnuts, pinched off, rounded, 
and placed on a tin, which was then slid into 
the oven. That's all. In twenty minutes 
from the time we left the sitting-room the 
prettiest dish of hot little rolls you could de- 
sire to eat are on table. Swelled out they 
now are, and much bigger, of course, and so 
light that you can eat several of them. The 
easily managed cooking stoves and having the 
oven in readiness of course, expedite the 
business ; but this is the way the domesti- 
cated American lady prepares for her guests, 
and this is what Mrs. Whipple had been 
about this last quarter of an hour. Had 
I not told you, you would never have sus- 
pected—to see her now gracefully presiding 
over her tea-table, and so daintily dressed 
too—that her tiny hands had prepared every 
morsel of food on which you are now, in 
imagination, to be regaled. 

As our “supper” that evening may be 
taken as an example of the entertainments at 
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most of such sociable gatherings, I shall de- 
scribe it somewhat in detail; and also be- 
cause cooking is becoming so much the 
fashion. in the present day of inefficient 
servants, that it is as good as a “lesson 
in cookery” to know how well so many 
American ladies manage for themselves. 
The names of the viands will be a little 
puzzling, perhaps; very puzzling they were 
to me ; indeed, it was often a matter of per- 
plexity how to ask for what one did wish 
to eat: but a still greater perplexity how 
to decline what one did ot wish; for after 
a kind entertainer had bestowed so much 
time and thought upon the preparation of 
a feast, it was expected that we should at 
least show a very practical appreciation of 
her skill, by eating of most things. 

Well, now to business. Long and wide 
enough to seat us all was the spacious table, 
but so closely covered with viands, piles of 
plates and saucers, knives, forks, spoons, and 
glasses, that one’s first thought was, what are 
we to do with our own cups and saucers when 
they are handed to us? A large dish of 
“fried chicken” graced our end of the 
board. Three fowls at least were cut up 
and fried (a popular method on such occa- 
sions). An equally large dish of slices of 
ham and a third of tongue were at the oppo- 
site end. In the centre was a tall glass 
stand, holding a variety of sweetmeats, and 
surmounted by a glass bowl of “ floating 
islands” (whipped creams on custard). Four 
or five large cakes of various descriptions, 
several flat “pies” (of fruit made and baked 
in plates), some dishes of open tartlets, four 
smaller glass stands of preserves, a number 
of glass saucers of dried fruits and more 
preserves, several plates of hot rolls and tea 
cakes, plates of peaches, both whole and cut 
up in cream, and a number of other pecu- 
liarly American items, which I could not 
venture to describe or to enumerate. To 
each guest was placed a large dinner-plate, 
turned down—a custom necessitated by the 
swarms of insects which also have to be kept 
aloof by the incessant waving of a fly-brush. 
This, an enormous bunch of peacock’s 
feathers, was now skilfully wielded by the 
neat little German servant maid, who man- 
aged to wave it over our heads, and between 
us, and over the table continually, without 
once letting it sweep the dishes. In addi- 
tion to the viands were piles of tiny sauce- 
plates and other piles of saucers placed at 
intervals all down the table; also tall glasses 
full of tea-spoons the same, and at one 
corner a huge glass “ pitcher” of iced water, 





with some goblets. One of the sisters pre- 
sided over the coffee and the other sister 
over the tea equipage at each end of the 
table. 

“A piece of the chicken?” said Mrs. 
Whipple, handing it to me with precipita- 
tion, as if we were about to start by the 
train the next moment. “Some gravy, 
ma’am?” said the judge, in similar haste, 
and handing to me something which looked 
like oiled butter. “Take a biscuit,” said 
the lady next me, passing the hot rolls. 
“Some of the /ight bread?” said the one 
beyond, handing hot slices of a newly baked 
loaf. “Or do you prefer cold bread?” 
‘Some sauce, miss —-—” cried the lady 
opposite. “Do you use tomatoes?” “ Don’t 
you eat cucumber?” cried the judge. ‘‘ Try 
the quince butter. Don’t you use apple 
butter?” “Some of the tongue, madame? 
and you have no butter! Not eat dutter!” 
protested the judge, in a tone of mingled 
astonishment and disappointment, as if I 
had offered a personal insult to his wife’s 
churning abilities. “Take a cake,” offer- 
ing a tartlet-—‘“a cracker,” handing hard 
biscuits —“ another biscuit,’ presenting 
the rolls; and so on, from one or another 
kind soul incessantly. The most distressing 
part of the business was to see that neither 
the judge, his wife, nor the two sisters had 
the slightest intention of partaking of food 
themselves. As for Mrs. Whipple, she was 
moving round the table perpetually, feeding 
the assembled feeders, who gravely, silently, 
and assiduously applied themselves to the 
task assigned them. 

Not a//, however. Let me not be so un- 
grateful cs to permit the supposition after 
being the recipient of such unwearied atten- 
tions myself. And besides, one could but 
admire the tact and quiet watchfulness with 
which two or three of the more intimate ac- 
quaintances would anticipate and lighten the 
requirements of the table: how one would 
gently relieve the German girl of the fly- 
brush and wave it (for this cannot be dis- 
pensed with for one single moment, or the 
table is black with flies) while she conveyed 
away a pile of empty plates or brought in 
fresh ones ; how another, who had seated 
herself where she could best be of use, would 
steal away for something that might be 
needed, or relieve the heated hostess while 
the latter hastily quaffed a glass of iced 
water. They had gone through all this sort 
of thing themselves, and knew exactly what 
was expected of those who give parties, 
and what it is to “wait on” a dozen and 
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a-half of hungry people in a temperature 
of 98°: 

Such of the proceedings as have above 
been described may be considered as the 
first course only. Ham and fried chicken 
gave place to cake, sweets, peaches, and 
pastry: and by degrees the piles of tiny 
plates grew smaller, and each containing a 
different kind of “sauce” (stewed or pre- 
served fruits) and sweets began to accumu- 
late like satellites round our larger plates, till 
a perfect constellation of them covered every 
inch of space. But at last all is over; 
gastronomic capacities have their limits, and 
with gratitude we rise and betake ourselves 
to our fans and our rocking-chairs again, 
too overcome with our exertions to concern 
ourselves about the judge, and his wife and 
sisters, who, it is to be sincerely hoped, 
are peacefully partaking meanwhile of what 
may be left to them. 

Some anxious mothers among the com- 
pany tossed on their sun-bonnets and went 
home immediately after the feast, and some 
others left almost as soon. One lady who 
lived higher up the road waited for her hus- 
band to come home from the store, he having 
promised to call for her. Another, whose 
husband had “gone out west prospecting 
land,” did not appear in haste to depart; 
neither were my friend and myself; conse- 
quently we all sat out in the porch, where we 
were presently joined by the family quartet, 
and where we enjoyed the pleasantest part 
of the day in some very agreeable chat 
over “matters and things,” as Artemus 
Ward puts it. 

Generally, on these occasions, the com- 
pany is supposed to take leave soon after 
the supper, because it is well understood 
that the lady of the house has enough to do 
in restoring things to their places again after 
giving such an entertainment; but to-day 
Mrs. Whipple’s sisters, and a division of 
labour, lightened the domestic responsibi- 
lities, so we were persuaded to remain 
awhile. 

Perhaps it is because these feastings are 
not frequent that they are on such an extra- 
vagant, or rather liberal scale when they do 
occur. To go out “to spend the evening” 
is a far more common mode of sociability, 
but then it is after the evening meal, and 
rarely is refreshment offered or expected at 
the house where the visit is being paid. 
“Temperance” habits having grown into a 
fashion, ladies are not so “insulted” as to 
have “ intoxicants ” offered them ; but if any 
fruit, pea-nuts, pop-corn, or candy happen to 








be at hand, such things are passed round 
without the slightest ceremony. 

The fashionable parties of large cities are 
quite another thing, and often entirely Euro- 
pean in their character. To-day, however, we 
are at Ohitona; and I describe simply the 
sociabilities of that and similar places. To 
give an example of one week only, a young 
friend from there wrote to me not long since, 
“This town has been very lively the last 
few weeks. There have been several parties, 
besides lectures and Temperance meetings. 
The young ladies of our church have or- 
ganized a ‘GiRLS’ MIssIoNaRY BanpD.’ I 
have the honour of being president, and 
Hattie is secretary. We meet once a week, 
and make fancy articles, which we intend to 
sell at our fair during the winter. The pro- 
ceeds go towards relieving the wants of some 
needy family. We have already made fifty 
dollars, part of which we sent to a destitute 
family in New York. Our evenings are now 
nearly all spent in work away from home. 
Tuesdays the elder girls of the Mission BAND 
meet to do fancy work. Wednesdays we 
attend a singing class. Thursdays, prayer 
meeting; every alternate Friday to a Tem- 
perance meeting, and the intermediate Friday 
to a ‘CHURCH SocrAL:’ and when to these 
are added occasional entertainments at the 
Hall, there are few evenings left to spend at 
home, even if we did not go to half the 
places.” Thus it would appear that a good 
deal of the “ gaieties” come under the head 
of “religious dissipation.” 

Then-when you come to add to this list 
“donation parties,” generally given to the 
pastor of each church by his congregation at 
least once a year; “Mite Societies” and 
“Sewing Circles,” “ Bees” and “Quilting 
Parties,” all wound up by a supper, frequently 
something on the scale of Mrs. Whipple’s, 
you gain some insight into village sociabili- 
ties. 

A “quilting bee” and a “surprise party” 
were included among the gaieties of Ohitona 
during my visit there. ‘The former occurs 
when a patchwork quilt—a triumph of domes- 
tic art—is so far completed that only the 
quilting remains tobe done. Once stretched 
upon the quilting frame, it is expedient to get 
it out of hand as quickly as possible. The 
frame obstructs space, and probably may be 
borrowed; neither must the quilt remain 
exposed to dust and risk, and the owner 
alone can spare only odd minutes to devote 
to it. Consequently she invites all the skilled 
quilters among her neighbours, who assemble 
round the frame, and often in one afternoon, 
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by division of labour again, the busy bees 
complete the household treasure. Those 
who have been to International Exhibitions 
must have observed the considerable space 
occupied by patchwork quilts in the United 
States Department, and have seen that they 
are often really intricate and beautiful speci- 
mens of needlework; with colours and 
patterns exceedingly small, and tastefully 
arranged in designs of stars or flowers, upon 
a ground of some rich dark or bright colour 
to “throw them up.” 

It was an amusing sight to see the party of 
quilters, of which I formed a very humble 
and useless unit in the way of looking on. 
The rest sat or stood round the frame plying 
the needle amid incessant chat. In vain I 
begged to assist, but though they, alas! po- 
litely said there was “no room for more,” 
it was evident that my quilting faculties were 
lacking. My afternoon was principally spent 
in playing a melodeon ; but even there were 
my deficiencies too evident ; for one had so 
often to confess, “No, n—no, no!” to the 
endless demands for “tunes” one had 
never even heard of, but which were the 
only cared for and popular melodies of 
Ohitona. 

The labours over, supper followed, and 
then the “ frolics,” when lovers and brothers 
drop in. An impromptu dance, games, 
music, but very rarely cards, conclude the 
evening ; all feeling that the fun and feast- 
ing amply repay the slight assistance ren- 
dered by the needle. 

* Donation parties ” are what many might 
consider a very ostentatious and humiliating 
way of making a clergyman the recipient of 
charity. The members of his congregation 
arrange to hold an entertainment at his 
house, or “ parsonage,” and each one pre- 
sents him with gifts according to his or her 
means, or inclination rather. The offerings 
vary from the most substantial household 
commodities — flour, salt pork, barrels of 





apples, groceries, clothing, &c.—to orna- 
mental articles and money ; and often, as at 
a picnic, when the company have not pre- 
arranged what to contribute, the donations 
may be nearly all the same: hams or potatoes, 
when winter supplies of such had already 
been laid in ; or they may consist principally 
of trifling elegances, when the small-salaried 
minister can barely afford himself neces- 
saries. He and his wife have, however, to 
accept all things amiably and gratefully, and 
to feast their guests, “the donators,” as 
well: they having brought, at any rate, 
enough of pound cakes, plum cakes, soda 
cakes, seed cakes, and sponge cakes to sup- 
ply the whole town; also butter and sweets 
in abundance. 

“Surprise parties” have already been 
partially described in the chapter on snow. 
Many persons might consider them a terrible 
bore and interruption, and indeed such 
festivities are growing very much into disuse, 
and remain a feature of country life chiefly. 
They may all be considered the remnants of 
pioneer life, and of the system of barter and 
exchange and paying in kind which have 
formed so conspicuous a feature in American 
trade. In a small new settlement, where 
the population was sparse and far apart, and 
where all were working hard for the neces- 
saries of life, gifts of vegetables, fruits, meat, 
corn, &c., to a minister in lieu of a sufficient 
salary, were a mutual accommodation, and 
the making presentations in parties was only 
another excuse for getting up little sociabili- 
ties where few such recreations presented 
themselves. Then, too, until within the last 
few years provisions have been so abundant 
in the United States, that lavish plenty and 
liberality were found at every feast. During 
and since the war provisions have so risen 
in price that economical habits are being 
learned, where heretofore economy was un- 
known. 
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Part 


‘When I cried unto the Lord, He delivered me 
out of all my trouble.” 
THEsE words, engraven in letters of gold on 
Frederika Bremer’s tomb, were chosen by 
her for that purpose, to record her deliver- 
ance from the sore mental and spiritual 
conflict which oppressed the first half of a 
life, the remainder of which was spent in 


First. 


assisting others to face the spectres of mind 
and lay them. 

Both by healthy domestic narratives which 
have made her name synonymous with all 
that is most lovely and gracious in family 
life, and by long-needed reforms in the legis- 
lature of Sweden, brought about by liberal- 
minded statesmen at her instigation, encou- 
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ragement was held out for the free exercise 
and development of female intellect and 
influence. 

Justly valued as a fascinating and instruc- 
tive writer in every European country, Fred- 
erika Bremer ranks higher in her own as a 
practical philanthropic reformer. 

If she was not the direct originator of 
every benevolent undertaking which suc- 
ceeded her touching representations of the 
social injustice to which Swedish women had 
hitherto been subject, she was the active co- 
operator and most powerful supporter of 
each and all. 

Eminently the helper of her own sex, with- 
out any unseemly assertion of the “rights of 
woman,” falsely so called, she effected real 
emancipation for them from the narrowing 
conventionalism by which they had hitherto 
been fettered. 

For the young her sympathies were espe- 
cially called out, and for none more than for 
those Swedish maidens who had their own 
way to work out in life. 

Many a portionless girl has to thank dear 
“ Tante Frederika,” as she loved to be called, 
for launching her barque in safe waters, and 
freighting it with goodly cargo. 

The “Seminarium,” a noble institution in 
Stockholm for the training of governesses, 
was established after the storm had subsided 
which was raised by the publication of 
“Hertha,” a suggestive description of de- 
pressed female aspiration. 

The “Seminarium” has among its pro- 
fessors scientific liberal-minded teachers of 
the highest rank, who, acknowledging the 
truth of Miss Bremer’s views, opened the 
doors of learning to young women who are 
struggling, like ‘ Hertha,” to enter the realms 
of light and liberty, in order to become helps 
meet for men, and worthy mothers of the 
future generation. 

The ‘‘ Seminarium” was Frederika Bremer’s 
favourite resort as long as she lived ; silently 
she glided from room to room, listening 
with pleased attention to the lectures, and 
occasionally whispering cheering words to 
the young students, who, relying on her ever 
ready sympathy, constantly appealed to her 
for counsel. 

Her portrait, in a place of honour over 
the library bookshelves, is a silent acknow- 
ledgment of the benign influence to which 
the establishment owes its existence. A re- 
minder to every succeeding “directrice” of 
the judicious zeal and courage of its first 
originator. 

But the text which is placed at the head 


of this chapter, and on the tombstone of the 
generous-hearted authoress, suggests thoughts 
of earlier and less happy days. 

Frederika Bremer was born at Abo, in 
Finland, in the autumn of the year 1801, of 
a noble German family settled in Sweden in 
the time of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Her paternal grandfather made successful 
commercial enterprises in iron. Shortly 
before Finland was annexed to Russia, Fre- 
derika’s father, foreseeing the unwelcome 
change, determined to remove to Stock- 
holm. 

This he did in 1804, and the next year 
bought the estate of Aersta, in the parish of 
Oster-Hanninge, about twenty English miles 
from the Swedish capital, and some months 
after removed his whole family to the 
large country house on the newly purchased 
property. 

“An old awful-looking edifice,” so the 
children thought. The projecting palatial 
turrets, sloping roof, and high lattice win- 
dows gave a picturesque grandeur to the 
effect; but the plaster, which fell in many 
places from the bare walls, produced any- 
thing but a comfortable impression. The 
former owner of the estate — Countess 
F——, and her daughter—occupied part of 
the lower story during the summer months, 
that being one condition of the purchase, 

These ladies were very sociable with the 
children, and Frederika and her sisters were 
pleased enough to descend from their own 
quarters (on what we should call the draw- 
ing-room floor) to the countess’s apartments, 
but never ventured alone to the upper floor, 
where the rooms, nineteen feet high, woke 
loud echoes, and the wind whistled inces- 
santly. 

One room, the banqueting hall, was forty- 
eight feet square, it had nine windows, and 
the floor was polished oak inlaid. 

The present appearance of the ancient 
edifice is somewhat changed, improvements 
in point of comfort and modern elegance 
having been effected by the Bremers in 
1814, and subsequently by succeeding occu- 
pants ; but the landscape remains the same. 

The long avenue is seen now as then from 
the apartment occupied by the little Fre- 
derika, and the same meadows and villages, 
with their red painted cottages, so well toned 
down by time to harmonize in colour with 
the sombre green of the fir woods, the grey 
moss-spotted rocks, and the pale blue waters 
of the Baltic, a creek of which is discernible 
in the distance. 

Frederika was the second in a family of 
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seven children. The eldest, Charlotte, was 
her constant companion. With Hedda, the 
next in rotation, she often disagreed in child- 
hood, but was tenderly attached to her in after 
years, and mourned deeply when she died 
soon after her betrothal.* Two boys, Claes 
and Augustus, and a pretty, graceful girl, 
Sophie, who died at the age of fourteen ; 
and Agatha, the youngest, a delicate de- 
formed girl, “ with a face as lovely as an 
angel,” her sister says. 

A kind “French emigrée,” of noble de- 
scent, conducted the children’s education, 
and by her gentleness neutralized the chilling 
effects of their mother’s austere system. 

Frederika’s childhood was far from happy. 
Her natural awkwardness was a constant 
source of annoyance to her ardently loved, 
over-refined mother, whose great anxiety was 
that her daughters should become elegant 
and accomplished, and for this cause daily 
watchfulness was exercised to make them 
Jearn as much and eat as little as possible. 

Vainly did Frederika hunger, year after 
year, for a word of approbation from her 
mother. 

This great happiness she at length ob- 
tained by a not very creditable contrivance, 
when she was about twelve years of age. 

After suffering pangs of mortification from 
her parents failing to join in the admiration 
expressed by others on the performance of a 
“wonderful opera” she had composed for 
some birthday festival, she crept out of bed 
at night and stole on tiptoe to her mother’s 
chamber door, gasping for a whispered hint 
of satisfaction, and—oh, joy of joys !—heard 
herself called ‘a wonderful child.” 

At fifteen the girls were allowed to read 
a few “ good novels” for half an hour in the 
day. 

They began with “Les Petits Emigrés,” 
by Madame de Genlis. Then followed Miss 
Burney’s “ Camilla, Evelina, and Cecilia.” 
But these readings produced a most unde- 
sirable effect on their minds. They longed 
—nay, pined—to escape from the convent- 
like seclusion of Aersta, and enjoy the ex- 
citement of some extraordinary adventure. 
At sixteen they were confirmed, and while 
preparing for their first communion they 
occupied themselves in translating from the 
German two volumes of a religious work by 
Lossius, the first of which had been trans- 
lated by Brockman. 

This, their first literary production, they 

* Hedda is buried in Solnachurchyard, ‘‘ Hedda 
the Good” is inscribed on her headstone, without the 
addition of date or family name. 





presented to their father on the following 
Christmas Day. He thanked them with 
tears, and had the book printed at his own 
expense. 

The next year Charlotte was introduced 
into society, to her great delight. 

When Frederika’s turn came she con- 
fessed her disappointment ; but afterwards, 
finding she gained favour with her parents 
in proportion as she was admired by others, 
she became “a thorough coquette,” so she 
tells us, and sometimes behaved quite ridi- 
culously, from the difficulty she felt in keep- 
ing mind and body in repose. 

Gradually she improved in carriage and 
address, had “less love for,and more favour 
with her mother, began to flatter her parents,” 
became a complete courtier, and, she tells 
us, “ rose to the rank of favourite.” 

The housekeeper was now called in to 
give the girls lessons in cookery. Frederika 
was diligent in this and all household duties, 
but acknowledges that she did not like 
either housekeeping or needlework, though 
she much enjoyed making nice dishes for 
her father, who was something of an epicure. 
And she distinguished herself by her musical 
performances at his request, but her inde- 
pendent spirit often jarred his temper, and 
he openly professed a preference for his 
eldest daughter. 

His authoritative demeanour, and the 
monotony of the long winters at Aersta, after 
the gaiety of Stockholm, became quite op- 
pressive. Frederika embroidered, played 
scales and sonatas, wrote prose and verse, 
but often wept for very weariness. 

With the exception of a visit to a Swedish 
spa for the benefit of Agatha’s health, one 
year passed like another, till August, 1831, 
when the whole family started in two travel- 
ling landaus, each drawn by four horses, to 
wade their way through the sandy roads of 
North Germany and across Central Europe, 
with the intention of wintering in Mar- 
seilles. 

In Frankfort Frederika fell alarmingly ill. 
It was during the “messe” (fair), and the 
town being full the Bremers pushed on to 
Darmstadt. 

Many weeks passed before the invalid was 
able to travel. Some of the children would 
have been glad to remain altogether in the 
pretty lime-shaded city, for the discomforts 
of travelling had produced a most disquiet- 
ing effect on their father’s temper. Passing 
through beautiful Baden and across Switzer- 
land to Geneva, they heard that yellow fever 
was raging at Marseilles; so it was deter- 
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mined to turn back and spend the winter 
in Paris. 

There, while residing in comfortable apart- 
ments in the Hotel de Bruxelles, the sisters 
received lessons from the first masters in 
music, painting, and singing. At the 
museums and theatres they saw and heard 
all that was most famous in art, and through 
introductions from their banker were invited 
to some grand private entertainments. In 
the spring they made excursions round Paris, 
and in June set their faces homewards. 

For some months Frederika thoroughly 
enjoyed the quiet of the country, but soon 
wearied of inaction, and was still more un- 
happy in Stockholm, in consequence of the 
detraction of fashionable friends who envied 


the superior advantages the Bremers had | 


enjoyed in foreign travel, and instruction in 
such accomplishments as are most valued in 
society. 

As Frederika did not enjoy dancing, she 
declined to accompany her sister to balls, 
and devoted herself to portrait-painting, in 
which she greatly excelled. Her father was 
delighted with her performances, but his 


to his patient young nurses, and. they were 
more than ever convinced that his former 
moroseness was the effect of disease. Only 
in playing chess with Frederika—her most 
painful duty—the gout again appeared in her 
poor father’s temper, and all was discomfort 
and heart-burning. She found solace in 
writing both prose and verse. Some of her 
most touching efforts were written at this 
time. 

Entries in her journal show that she was 
struggling to overcome a longing to distin- 
guish herself, which had been her besetting 
sin from childhood. She prays for patience, 
and determines not to marry, from an idea 
that it would be easier for her, as a single 





woman, to devote her life to the happiness 
'of others, undistracted by domestic cares. 

| In the summer of 1826 Agatha returned 
‘in improved health to continue at home for 
\a year the treatment to which she had sub- 
/mitted in Paris. 

--This made Frederika postpone a plan of 
usefulness she had cherished ever since 
She had witnessed the devotedness of the 
“ sisters of mercy” in Paris. She determined 


irritability was greatly increased by the cold|to enter a general hospital as a common 
of Sweden, to which the milder climate of) nurse, as no sisterhood or Deaconesses’ House 


France had made him more susceptible than 
ever. 
In the year 1824, during his wife’s absence 
in Paris (where she went to place Agatha 
under a two years’ treatment for spinal com- 
plaint), he became dangerously worse, in 
consequence of taking a cold bath in the 
park at Aersta. 

During the gout which now attacked him 
he became, strange to say, kind and gentle 
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'was at that time in existence in Sweden. 

| Bitter was her disappointment when her 
| bodily strength was found insufficient for 
attendance on her sister. However, she and 
| Hedda, with a French lady as chaperon, 
'who had been “lectrice” to the Queen 
Dowager Sophia Magdalena, were left at 
| Aersta to wait on the invalid during the 
ensuing winter, while Charlotte accompanied 
‘her parents to Stockholm. 
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No. III.—Ceryton. 


Ir was not without astonishment that the 
savans of Europe became aware in the early 
part of this century that the island of Ceylon 
possessed a series of consecutive chronicles 
reaching from 500 years B.C. to A.D. 1758 
or a period of nearly 2,300 years. 


This information was derived from the 


XI, 


translation of a metrical history called the 
| Mahawanso, which was given to the world 
| after most laborious and patient study by Mr. 
| George Turnour, a grandson of the first 
| Earl of Winterton, who was born in Ceylon 
jin 1799. 

| The long list of native sovereigns, coni- 
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mencing with Wejaya, Bc. 543, and ending 
with the 165th king, Sri Wikrema Raja 
Singha, who was deposed by the British in 
1815, presents but few points of interest to 
the general reader. Nor are there many 
events of historic importance to record. 

It is doubtful who were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ceylon, or whence they came, 
as no memorials, monuments, or inscriptions 
remain to afford the desired information. 

There is little doubt that intercourse with 
Ceylon was maintained at a very early period 
by both Greeks and Romans. Under its 
ancient name of Taprobane the island is 
mentioned by several old writers—as when 
Ovid speaks of it as Aut ubi Taprebanen 
Indica cingit aqua. 

A curious confirmation ‘of the theory that 
the Romans were traders with Ceylon may 
be found in the fact that Sir Hardinge 
Giffard when chief-justice of the island had 
a number of silver coins brought to him by 
some natives, who found them whilst digging 
a grave. One of these coins was a re- 
markably fine specimen of the time of 
Tiberius Czesar, containing on one side the 
head of the Emperor, and on the reverse a 
figure of Victory, and the words Pontif. maxim., 
which title was held by that Emperor. There 
appears to be little reason to doubt that this 
coin was brought to the island during the 
Roman period, as it had every appearance 
of having long lain buried in the earth, 
although there remains the possibility that 
it may have belonged to the collection of 
some Dutch gentleman, and have been lost 
and subsequently recovered. 

Passing over the traditional visits of the 
Pheenicians to Ceylon, we will pause to 
glance at the first personal narrative of a 
visit to that island, given by Sopater, a Greek 
traveller, who about the year 515 A.D. went 
to Ceylon from Persia in his character of a 
trader. 

In Sir J. E. Tennent’s large work may be 
found a full account of Sopater’s visit, and of 
his favourable reception by the Singhalese 
king. From Sir J. Tennent’s translation 
of this old history we will borrow a few of 
the more salient points. He describes a 
great island lying in the Indian Sea, called 
Sielindib by the Indians, but Taprobane by 
the Greeks. That it abounded in precious 
stones, cocoa-nut palms, and other products, 
and that its inhabitants had attained a con- 
siderable amount of civilization. There 
were two kings ruling, one at each end of the 
island, and there was also a community of 
Christians, chiefly Persians, with a presbyter, 


a deacon, and a complete ecclesiastical ritual. 
He tells us that the most remarkable exports | 
were elephants, which: from their size and | 
sagacity were found to be superior to those | 
of India for purposes of war. 

Not long after the visit of Sopater to 
Ceylon a new power arose in the Eastern | 
world. The birth of Mahomet in the year 
570 A.D. was an event destined to influence | 
the history of India and the adjacent islands 
up to the present day. It is said that during 
the two centuries that elapsed after the birth | 
of the prophet, so rapid was the spread of |} 
the power of Islam, that “a Mohammedan 
could travel amid believers of his own faith, 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and 
from the chain of the Atlas to the mountains 
of Tartary.” 

Ceylon was not exempt from the influence 
of the new religion, its government being 
remarkable for its great tolerance towards all 
sects alike, and for its hospitality fo fugitives | 
of every nation. 

Hence we find that from the eighth to the 
eleventh century the Persians and Arabs 
exercised the same influence over the com- 
merce of Ceylon that was afterwards en- 
joyed by the Portuguese and Dutch, and | 
lastly by the English. 

Nor must the Chinese be wholly left out 
in a sketch of the history of this much- 
coveted island. A sympathy produced by 
community of religion existed between the 
Buddhist island of Ceylon and the far-off 
and mighty empire of China, and hence we 
find intercourse springing up between these 
different peoples at a very early date ; and 
there are many descriptions of the natives 
in ancient Chinese records. 

From these we learn that in the seventh 
century the Singhalese dressed almost exactly 
in the same manner as at the present time, || 
and in many respects the habits and customs || 
of the people have remained comparatively 
unchanged. 

A considerable trade was carried on for 
many centuries between China and Ceylon, 
but early in the fifteenth century an unfor- 
tunate occurrence completely altered the 
relations of the two countries. The reign- 
ing king, who had become an adherent of 
Brahma and a persecutor of the Budd- 
hists, insulted a Chinese mission which had | 
been sent by the Emperor with an offering || 
to the shrine of Buddha’s tooth, so that it | 
was with difficulty the Celestials were able to 
effect their escape from the island. 


A large fleet was despatched from China |; 





in 1408, and the King of Ceylon with all || 
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his family and high officers were carried 
prisoners to China, some authorities assert- 
ing that the sacred tooth of Buddha was 
included in the captured spoil. The Emperor 
was advised to execute the rebellious king, 
but with a magnanimity that puts to shame 
the vaunted Christianity of those days, that 
monarch forgave the poor Singhalese out 
of compassion for their ignorance, and set 
them all at liberty, commanding them to 
select a virtuous man from the same family 
to occupy the throne. 

For fifty years Ceylon remained subject 
to China, having to pay an annual tribute, 
which the king was obliged to convey in 
person. ‘This tribute suddenly ceased, and 
was never again renewed. 

But of all the many tribes which inhabit 
Ceylon, the Moor-men, or Mahometans, are 
the most energetic and industrious. 

Although descended from an old Arab 
stock which had possession of many parts 
of the sea-coast of Ceylon centuries before 
Mahomet was born, they are now included 
under the generic term of Moors, a name 
given to all Mahometans in the early days of 
that wide-spread religion. 

“From the tenth till the fifteenth century 
the Arabs, as merchants, were the undisputed 
masters of the East, and at this period, when 
Ceylon was the Tyre of Asia, these immi- 
grant traders became the merchants through 
whose hands passed all the various products 
of the island. At no period were they either 
manufacturers or producers; their genius, 
like that of the Jews, was purely commercial, 
and their attention was exclusively devoted 
to buying and selling what was produced by 
the industry and ingenuity of others.” 

The result of this taste for buying and 
selling was that the trade of the island was 
left by the apathetic natives entirely in the 
hands of these energetic foreigners, and hence 
we learn that when Marco Polo visited Ceylon 
in the thirteenth century he found the ports 
and harbours filled with the warehouses and 
shipping of the Moors. So enterprising did 
they at last become that they undertook ex- 
peditions against the native kings, one of 
whom was slain by a Moorish chieftain in 
the year 1534. 

Now, however, a fresh power appeared on 
the scene, and not only were the Moors 
checked in their career, but the native princes 
had their independence almost annihilated 
by the establishment of the PorTUGUESE IN 
CEYLON. 

In the year 1499 A.D. Vasco de Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 








opened up the passage from Europe to India. 
Although the flag of Portugal was soon after- 
wards planted on the sea-board of the con- 
tinent, it was not until after a period of twenty 
years that it was established in the island 
of Ceylon. 

In the year 1517 the first European fortress 
was built upon the rocky beach of Colombo, 
and the king consented to pay an annual 
tribute of gems, spices, and elephants, and to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of Portugal. 

The Moors, however, resented this intrusion 
of a foreign power, and stirred up the Sing- 
halese to make war upon the Portuguese, 
and this war endured with varying fortunes 
throughout the whole period of their stay in 
the island, until, as observed by one of their 
own writers, “Ceylon became to Portugal 
what Carthage had been to Rome—a source 
of unceasing and anxious expenditure, gra- 
dually consuming her Indian revenues, wast- 
ing her forces, and causing a greater outlay 
for the government of that single island than 
for all her other conquests in the East.” 

The inhabitants of mountain districts are 
usually the most hardy and warlike in all 
countries, and as the Highlanders were the 
most determined and inveterate foes to the 
English to be found in all Scotland, so were 
the people dwelling upon the mountains that 
formed the Kandyan kingdom the most for- 
midable enemies to the Portuguese invaders 
of Ceylon. 

The very fact of their continuous warfare 
and frequent defeats did but add to their 
strength and hardihood, and although at the © 
first attack of their European foes they were 
perfectly ignorant of the use of fire-arms, 
and utterly bewildered by the report of the 
cannon used against them, yet before the 
war was concluded they had learned to make 

better fire-arms than their more civilized 
enemy. Even in the present century the 
Singhalese were said to make better weapons 
of all kinds than any of the people of India. 

It would be tedious to follow the course 
of the war in Ceylon during the Portuguese 
occupation. It continued with varying suc- 
cess, sometimes the invaders obtaining great 
victories, followed by shameful submission on 
the part of their native princes, at other 
times the Singhalese being victorious over 
their foes. 

The war as it continued deepened in 
atrocity, until in 1594 we find the Portuguese 
commander performing deeds of barbarity in 
revenge for treatment alleged to have been 
experienced at the hands of the Kandyans 





which make one shudder with horror. This 
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miscreant compelled mothers to throw their 
children under the ponderous stones of the 
crushing mills, before they themselves were 
beheaded ; and he amused his soldiers by 
letting them throw their captives into the 
river to feed the crocodiles, who grew’ so 
tame that they would come at the sound of 
the whistle to receive their ghastly meal. 

The whole of the island, with the excep- 
tion of a very small portion of the maritime 
coast, and the mountainous kingdom of 
Kandy, was at this time in the hands of the 
Portuguese, and a large and lucrative trade 
was carried on with all parts of the world. 

Colombo was now the great stronghold of 
the Portuguese, and was securely fortified 
with stone walls, heavily armed with guns of 
the largest calibre. The garrison was nume- 
rous and well equipped, for they still had 
to sustain constant attacks from their im- 
placable mountain foes, who were sufficiently 
strong and courageous to descend from their 
impregnable natural fortresses, and lay waste 
the lowlands up to the very walls of Colombo. 

During all this time the Roman Catholic 











missionaries had not been idle, and many na- 
tives, including some of the reigning princes, 
had been converted to the newreligion. As 
usual in such circumstances, fresh fuel was 
often added to the fire of discord ; and instead 
of the oil of charity to calm the troubled 


| 


Hollanders soon explored the Eastern 
Archipelago and the coasts of China. It 
was not, however, till 1602 that the first 
Dutch vessel appeared off the island of 
Ceylon, when, owing to jealousy of the 
Portuguese rule, the native chiefs found 
means to afford facilities for the strangers 
to pay a visit to the court of the King of 
Kandy. 

At this court the Dutch admiral presented 
his credentials, which were to enable him to 
make a close alliance between the Kandyan 
monarch and the Prince of Orange. Hatred 
to the Portuguese paved the way for the new 
adventurers, and the Dutch were received 
with open arms. Hostilities were quickly 
commenced against the Portuguese fleet, and 
several valuable prizes were captured. An 
unfortunate altercation shortly after led to 
the murder of the Dutch admiral, which for 
a time curbed the power of Holland in the 
East, and comparative tranquillity reigned in 
Ceylon. 

This amiable state of things did not very 
long continue, for we find that the Portuguese 
and Dutch soon after broke out into open 
war, and a struggle, which lasted with varying 
success for more than twenty years, eventu- 
ally ended by the exclusion of the former 
from the island about the year 1658. 

Sir J. E. Tennent tells us that “‘ the career 


waters, such oil as was distilled from the of the Dutch throughout the period of their 
Christian doctrines was but thrown upon the | occupation of the island exhibits a marked 
flames of intolerance and persecution to make | contrast to that of the Portuguese ; it was 
them blaze the fiercer. Massacres in the’ characterized by no lust for conquest, and 
name of religion were perpetrated in addi-! was unstained by acts of remorseless cruelty 
tion to the other horrors, and in some to the Singhalese. ‘The fanatical zeal of the 
instances hundreds of converts to Christi- | Roman Catholic sovereigns for the propaga- 
anity were slain in the vain endeavour to tion of the faith was replaced by the earnest 











stamp out the new apostasy. 


toil of the Dutch traders to entrench their 


Meanwhile, however, a new power had | trading monopolies ; and the almost chival- 


arisen from the waves in a despised and/rous energy with which the soldiers of Por- | 
Philip IT. | tugal resented and resisted the attacks of the 


down-trodden corner of Europe. 


of Spain, and his lieutenant the bloodthirsty | native princes was exchanged for the sub- 


Alva—two of the most atrocious monsters of 
civilized history—had been striving by fire 
and sword to exterminate the whole popula- 
tion of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands. 

In spite, however, of the fiercest tortures 
of the Inquisition, the spirit of the people 
remained unbroken, and not even the murder 
of the heroic William of Orange—surnamed 
“the Silent ”—could prevent the rise of that 
Durtcu Repus.ic which was so soon to play 
a most important part in the destinies of the 
luxuriant islands of the Indian seas. 

The first Dutch fleet rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1595, and the adventurous 





dued humility with which the merchants of 
Holland endured the insults and outrages 


perpetrated by the tyrants of Kandy upon | 
The maintenance | 


their envoys and officers. 
of peace was so essential to the extension of 
commerce that no provocation, however gross, 
was sufficient to rouse them to retaliation, so 
long as it did not interrupt the routine of 
business at their factories along the coast.” 





After so despicable a picture drawn for us 
by so skilled a hand, we may well be pre- 
pared to find that this unworthy policy pro- 
duced disgraceful results. The throne of 
Kandy was then filled by a ferocious tyrant, 








Raja Singha II., who appears to have reigned 
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damage received during a storm. This was 
in the year 1659, and although due caution 
was observed in their intercourse with the 
natives all suspicion was quickly removed by 
the friendly manner in which the new-comers 
were received. 

Raja Singha seems to have been possessed 
by an amiable weakness for extending hos- 
pitality to strangers, so that whenever any 
unfortunate foreigner was found in any part 
of his dominions he was quickly pounced 
upon and conveyed to the capital, whether 
he would or no.. Any Portuguese prisoners 
taken in battle were deprived of their ears, 
as a symbol of slavery, and compelled to 
serve in the tyrant’s army. L 

And so it came to pass that after a time 


no record exists to show that these mercenary 
traders ever undertook any measures directed 
d to the elevation and happiness of the native 
population, for although in certain cases they 
showed activity in establishing schools in 
order to teach the Protestant religion to the 
people, it was simply to enhance their own 
power and counteract the influence of the 
Portuguese Roman Catholics. 

The great art of administering the govern- 
ment and maintaining strong positions of 
defence against foes from within and without, 
more than counterbalanced the benefits re- 
ceived from monopoly of trade, and so it 
began to be felt in Holland that this vaunted 
jewel in the eastern chaplet of the republic 
was of no more real value than a counterfeit 
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It from 1637 to 1687. As he held one of our| months. They maintained their hold of the 
first own countrymen captive for a period of| island for some thirty years after this date ; 
1 of twenty years, we shall have more to say of| but the time was now approaching when they 
the | this monarch when we treat of the English} were to make way for a more powerful 
mind || f in Ceylon. nation, and to yield up their rule over the 
gers || | This ruffian violated every treaty, laid|Singhalese to a people who would better un- 
z-of || & waste the Dutch provinces, and committed| derstand their duties as governors, traders, 
| & atrocities: upon their subjects which would| and missionaries. : 
nted || § have roused the blood of any less phlegmatic| We now proceed to consider the rule of 
nto || & people ; but so long as the stolid Dutchmen| the English in Ceylon. 
yan | could obtain their due supply of cinnamon| __Itis stated by Sir J. E. Tennent that the first 
red | they were like Gallio, and “cared for none| Englishman who ever set foot in Ceylon was 
new || of these things.” Ralph Fitch, who landed at Colombo on the 
ved || Fully aware of the richness of the treasure| 5th of March, 1589. This man wasa trader, 
kly | ) || they had acquired, the Dutch jealously} who, after many adventures by sea and land, 
and || || guarded what they considered the gem of| halted at the island.on his way home from a 
An | || their Indian possessions, and held firm hold} journey undertaken in virtue of a commis- 
to || @ || of theimportant fortress of Colombo, and the} sion which formed the germ of the future 
for || & harbour of Point de Galle. Thus they were] powerful East India Company: _ 4 
the || |@ || enabled to carry on an extensive trade with| Fitch wrote an account of his travels, in 
in || [9 || all the world in cinnamon and other valuable| which he describes the vigorous manner in 
| 4 produce of the island; whilst they made] which the Singhalese, under their king Raja 
ry || | large profits by the export of elephants to| Singha I,, carried on their war with the Por- 
se + || the neighbouring shores of the Indian conti-|tuguese. This account is, however, quite 
en * || nent. thrown into the shade by one which was 
ng - | Besides these items of profit, the Dutch] written nearly a century later by one RoBERT 
- || monopolized certain other sources of revenue ;| KNox, a captain in the East India Com- 
er || [|| Such as a tax on the salt collected at the| pany’s service, who was detained for twenty 
|| various lagoons of the island, the pearl fish-| years as a captive in the island by Raja 
er ; | eries, tithes on cocoa-nut trees, and many | Singha II., the cruel and vindictive King of 
ir " || other valuable resources. Yet with all this} Kandy of whom we have already spoken. 
d g | apparent wealth there was no real benefit} An admirable sketch of Knox’s narrative 
5 e || derived from the possession of the island. may be found in Sir George Barrow’s work 
d Ss | Sir J. Emerson Tennent tells us plainly} on Ceylon, published in 1859. ; 
y ' that the Dutch occupation of Ceylon was but| It appears that the vessel in which our 
e i a military tenure, and not a civil colonization | hero sailed put into the port of Trincomalee, 
" % in any true sense of the term. He says that] in order to trade and to refit after some severe 
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gem in the diadem of a monarch. 

Before leaving Ceylon the Dutch performed 
one great feat of arms, whereby in 1763 they 
|| Obtained possession of the city of Kandy, 
| which they were able to keep for several 








Robert Knox, together with his father and 
eighteen seamen, were so deluded by the 
friendly statements of the natives, that they 
allowed themselves to fall into a trap, and 
were enticed on shore, only to find them- 
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selves close prisoners of the Singhalese king. 
The vessel waited for two months, as it was 
hoped the captives might be released, but at 
length she sailed away under charge of the 
mate, leaving Knox and his companions to 
their melancholy fate. 

Knox was a sincerely pious man, and he 
and his father seem to have found great con- 
solation in the perusal of seven treatises called 
“ The Practice of Christianity,” “ about which 
they did frequently discourse as they walked 
abroad during the cool of the evening.” 

The father and son were quartered in a 
village near Kandy, where they had arrived 
after prolonged hardships and fatigue, and 
here they were attacked by fever and ague, 
and were in a sad condition. Knox says 
that his father had not risen from his bed 
for three months, and during the whole of 
this time his sighs and groans were piteous 
to hear. The son was nearly as bad, and 
greatly distressed at his inability to help his 
afflicted parent. ‘I now felt,” says he, “ that 
what I had read in the seven treatises was 
most true, ‘that God is most sweet when 
the world is most bitter.’” 

“ At length being consumed to an ana- 
tomy, and having nothing left but skin to 
cover his bones,” the poor father died, after 
having addressed his son in terms of heroic 
piety. 

Knox’s account of the burial of his father 
must be given in his own quaint words, for 
which I am indebted to Sir G. Barrow’s 
littie book :—“ According to his own appoint- 
ment, with my own hands I wrapped him 
up ready for the grave, myself being very 
sick and weak, and as I thought ready to 
follow after him. Having none but a black 
boy with me, I bade him ask the people of 
the town for help to carry my father to the 


rope they used to tie their cattle withal, 
therewith to drag him by the neck into the 
woods, saying they could afford me no other 
help unless I would pay for it. This inso- 
lency of the heathen grieved me much to 
see, neither could I with the boy alone do 
what was necessary for his burial, having not 
wherewithal to dig a grave, and the ground 
very dry and hard.” Nevertheless by the aid 
of the black boy the poor man was able to 
thank God that he could lay his father’s 
body in a grave, “most of which he had 
digged with his own hands.” 

After Knox was recovered from his fever 
and ague he was one day fishing in a brook, 
when a native accosted his black boy, and 
asked him whether his master could read, as 


he had a book for sale which he had obtained 
from the Portuguese. The weary captive 
received this book as a gift from heaven, 
and as a special miracle wrought by God ; 
“bringing me,” says he, “a Bible in my own 
native tongue,” and that in sucha remote part 
of the world, where His name was not so 
much as known, and where any Englishman 
was never known to have been before.” 

The little band of Englishmen lived on 
from year to year, aweary, painful life, depend- 
ent for their food upon the small sums they 
were able to earn by knitting caps for the 
natives, and occasionally supplied with ra- 
tions by the cruel and eccentric monarch 
who held them captive. 

Knox leaves many histories of the tyranny 
of this king, Raja Singha II., from which the 
following extract will be sufficient :— His 
cruelty appears both in the tortures and 
painful deaths he inflicts, and in the extent 
of his punishments, viz., upon whole families 
for the miscarriage of one of them. And 
this is done by cutting and pulling away 
their flesh by pincers, burning them with hot 
irons; sometimes he commands to hang 
their two hands about their necks and to 
make them eat their own flesh, and mothers 
to eat of their own children ; and so to lead 
them through the city in public view to 
terrify all, unto the place of execution, the 
dogs following to eat them. For the dogs 
are so accustomed to it that they seeing a 
prisoner led away follow after.” 

From this diabolical charnel-house, Knox 
and one other Englishman ultimately made 
their escape, and after long wanderings 
through thick forests, where they escaped in 
a marvellous manner from many perils of 
wild beasts, wild men, and starvation, they 
arrived in woeful plight at a Dutch fort on 
the coast, and were received by the worthy 
governor in the most hospitable manner. 
Knox records his deliverance in his usual 
quaint and pious style, giving thanks to God, 
“‘ who was pleased to give us so great a de- 
liverance from so long a captivity of nearly 
twenty years, I being taken prisoner when I 
was nineteen years old, and continued upon 
the mountains among the heathen till I 
attained to eight-and-thirty.”” Nor did this 
good man forget his companions in misery, 
but found means to send them a letter in- 
forming them of the best way to make their 
own escape. 

Knox left Ceylon in the year 1679, and an 
interval of more than one hundred years 
elapsed before any English again appeared 
in the island. In 1782 England was at war 
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| with Holland, and an envoy was sent by 
| Lord Macartney to Kandy to try and induce 
the king to enter into an alliance with the 
English against the Dutch. This mission 
failed for the time, but in 1795 a British ex- 
pedition attacked and captured Trincomalee, 
| and after several other forts had been taken, 
Colombo was besieged early in 1796. 

This last stronghold was given up without 
striking a blow, either owing to the treachery 
of the commander, or the helpless incapacity 
of the garrison, and thus, after an occupation of 
one hundred and forty years, the dominion 
of the Netherlands in Ceylon came to a sudden 
and disgraceful end. We have beheld the Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch disappear from the 
scene, and now in their place we are to 
trace the progress of this pearl of the East 
under the milder sway of the mistress of the 
seas. 

The rule of England in Ceylon did not 
begin very auspiciously, as it was unfortu- 
nately impossible to keep the government 
| under the direct control of the Crown, the 
island having been ceded to the East India 
Company. Consequently the Governor of 
Madras was invested with full power to ad- 
minister the affairs of the new colony, and 
he, with an ignorance and stupidity not very 
uncommon in those days in the dealings of 
the English with their East Indian depend- 
| ants, at once proceeded to alter every fiscal 

arrangement that had been in force for cen- 
| turles. 

All the old forms of collecting revenue 
were abolished in a moment, and the taxes 
were levied on the system then in vogue on 
the mainland. A _ host of foreigners from 
India were set over the new offices, and the 
various imposts were farmed out to Moors, 
Parsees, and other extortionate tyrants, who 
quickly alienated the people by their many 
atrocities and cruelties. 

Exasperated by the ferocious rapacity of 
these vampires, the native population rose 
in rebellion, and being assisted by the Dutch 
burghers they inflicted serious loss upon the 
English, and all but succeeded in driving 
them from the island. At this juncture Mr. 
Pitt interfered, and insisted upon making 
Ceylon a Crown colony with a government 
of its own ; and in 1798 the Hon. Mr. North, 
afterwards Earl of Guildford, was appointed 
the first British Governor of Ceylon. 

The first act of the new Governor was to 
abolish all the new customs and taxes, and to 
restore the old Dutch forms of collecting re- 
venue, which, although infamously bad, were 
dear to the people from old association. 





His next step was to turn his attention to 
the unsettled state of the kingdom of 
Kandy, where the king had been deposed 
and succeeded by his nephew, then only 
nineteen years old, and destined to be the 
last and probably one of the worst of the 
long roll of kings who ruled over Ceylon. 

A history, very humiliating to the honour 
of England, must now be sketched in few 
words. The Governor, Mr. North, did not 
hesitate to enter into treasonable negotia- 
tions with the adigar, or prime minister, of 
the young king. This man offered to depose 
the newly installed monarch and set upa 
creature of his own, with the ultimate object 
of himself becoming king hereafter. 

The English Governor encouraged the 
villany of this traitor, because he was pro- 
mised that a British army should be per- 
manently stationed in Kandy, whereby the 
power of the English would be greatly in- 
creased. Under the pretext of sending a 
stately embassy to the king, a force of one 
thousand men was to be introduced into the 
city, and thus the adigar would be enabled 
to carry out his plans. 

These plans, so artfully laid, were destined 
to meet with small success. Under different 
pretexts, various parts of the little army were 
delayed and detained on the road from 
Colombo, so that only a few hundred arrived 
at Kandy. The young king, becoming 
alarmed, set fire to his palace and fled to the 
mountains. The adigar set up a puppet 
king, who was despised by the people, and 
shut up in the ruined palace, where he was 
guarded by the British contingent, consisting 
of 300 English and 700 subsidized Malays, 
who were left at Kandy to act as garrison, 
their general, Mr. Dowall, having gone back 
to Colombo with the treaty made by the 
traitorous prime minister. 

This man, who had just betrayed his 
master, now thought he saw a good 
opportunity to betray the unsuspecting 
British, and by putting down the puppet 
king he had just set up, make. himself sole 
monarch in his room: He also meditated 
seizing the person of the English Governor, 
and for this purpose invited him to an inter- 
view at a place distant from Colombo. The 
audacious attempt would have succeeded 
but for an accident. The Governor fell into 
the trap, but was saved from the treachery of 
his perfidious ally by the unexpected arrival of 
a detachment of 300 Malays, who came to 
pay their respects to their superior, whose life 
they thus unwittingly preserved. 

The other portion of the plot was more 
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successful.» The small British army, fearfully 
reduced by disease~ and sickness, was 
suddenly attacked by an overwhelming force 
descending from the hills which overhang 
the: capital. Being promised their freedom 
and personal safety, they capitulated to the 
adigar, who shortly revealed to them his 
real nature: Leading the men forth by two 
and two, he caused them to be deliberately 
massacred by his bloodthirsty followers, who 
fell upon them and cut them to pieces with 
their knives. One man alone escaped to tell 
the dismal tale, and two small detachments of 
troops, quartered in other parts of the king- 
dom, were able to make good their retreat to 
the coast, and thus it came to pass that in 
the space of only afew months not a single 
British soldier was left in the dominions of 
the Kandyan king. 

Consternation and rage filled the hearts of 
the little community at Colombo when these 
ill tidings burst upon them, like one of the 
fierce tropical thunderstorms so often ex- 
perienced in the island, and a wild cry for 
revenge was instantly heard through all the 
settlements. These terrible massacres, and 
the diseases incidental to a hot climate, had, 
however, so thinned the ranks of the British 
army that no sufficient force could be 
gathered to march upon the mountain 
strongholds of the tyrant king, and for years 
he was allowed to remain unpunished. 

Intoxicated by the success of the 
Kandyans, their king now assumed the com- 
mand. in person, and led an army almost up 
to the walls of Colombo. He was met by 
the garrison, and so far defeated by the im- 
petuosity of their onslaught, that he found it 
best to retire to his fortresses in the hills, 
leaving the English in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the low country. The war then 
raging between the mother country and 
France—1803—made it impossible to streng- 
then the:small force left in Ceylon, and there- 
fore the Governor was left to do the best 
he could. 

Unable to prosecute the war with the in- 
terior, Governor North devoted himself with 
marked success to the administration of the 
civil government of the island, and to the 
various reforms requisite for the advance- 
ment of the people in education, religion; 
and industry. These objects were also kept 
in view by the governors who succeeded him, 
and the colony soon began to show signs of 
improvement and steady development under 
the military rule of England. 

But meanwhile a sad state of things was 
going’ on under the ferocious rule of the 





Kandyan king. SirJ. E. Tennent tells us that 
“it presents a picture of tyrannous atrocity 
unsurpassed, if it be even paralleled, in its 
savage excesses, by any recorded example of 
human depravity.” The wicked and cruel 
adigar, the cause of so much bloodshed, and 
the author of countless insurrections, was at 
length overtaken by the punishment he so 
justly deserved, and was beheaded by the 
king's orders in 1812, his nephew Eheylapola 
succeeding him in the office of adigar. 

This man was as fullof plots as his uncle, 
and availing himself of the detestation felt 
for the king, he placed himself in com- 
munication with the English Governor, Sir 
Robert Brownrig, and attempted to overthrow 
the existing despotism by one decisive blow. 
Unfortunately this conspiracy was discovered, 
and the smouldering fires of revolt were 
quenched in adeluge of blood. The adigar 
fled to Colombo and claimed protection 
from the British, but his miserable family 
were left in the power of the king. 

The punishment wreaked upon the wife 
and children of Eheylapola by the baffled 
tyrant was so hideous that it cannot well be 
described in thesecolumns. It may be found 
quoted in full in Sir J. E. Tennent’s volumes, 
as related by eye witnesses, and he tells us 
that he had heard all the particulars verified, 
after a lapse of forty years, by persons who 
were present at the executions. So dread- 
fully were the feelings of the people harrowed 
that revolt burst out through the entire king- 
dom, and the terrified nation watched eagerly 
for the expected aid of the British army. 

They had not long to wait, for the avenger 
of blood was speedily upon the track of this 
monster in human form, more cruel in his 
wrath than any of the wild beasts who dwelt 
in his mountain jungles. To his former 
crimes he now added the reckless cruelty of 
mutilating a party of native merchants who 
were British subjects, and who had gone up to 
Kandy to trade. Cutting off their ears, 
noses, and hands, he had them driven into 
Colombo with their mutilated members tied 
round their necks, and in this miserable 
plight they presented themselves before the 
representative of the King of England. 

War was immediately declared against 
Kandy, and in a few weeks the city was in 
the hands of the English, and the king a 
prisoner at Colombo, where he arrived on 
the r4th February, 1815. He appeared 
astonished at the mildness of the punishment 
he received, being simply banished from the 
island to the fortress of Vellore, where he 
died in 1832. 
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The Kandyans scarcely fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their liberators, for though 
grateful at being delivered from an oppres- 
sive tyrant, they speedily began plotting to 
get rid of the English and set up another 
king of their own. In 1817 the rebellion 
had assumed: such proportions, and the 
guerrilla warfare kept up so greatly harassed 
our troops, that it was seriously contemplated 
to leave the hill country altogether and retire 
to the English territories on the coast. 

Fortunately for the people themselves this 
plan was not carried out, the rebellion was 
suppressed, and the power of the great 
chieftains was for ever broken. They made 
many attempts to renew their feudal power 
over the wretched natives, but the beneficent 
rule of the conquerors had taken too deep a 
hold to be lightly overthrown, and _ all 
conspiracies were speedily discovered and 
suppressed. The last of the monarchs of 
Kandy was a prisoner, the civil and 


military authority of the British was firmly 
established, and something like peace now 
reigned over this distracted island. 

This sketch of the history of Ceylon 
cannot be better concluded than by repro- 
ducing the eloquent description with which 
Sir J. E. Tennent finishes his historica 


narrative. He says, “One event, in the 
meantime, had for ever altered the aspect 
of Kandyan warfare. The indomitable 
mountains which encircled their dominions 
had long inspired the Kings of Kandy with an 
audacious confidence in their own security. 
From the summits of these towering bulwarks 
they had been accustomed to look down with 
scorn and defiance on their enemies in the 
lowlands. The power that lay crouched be- 
hind them was regarded by the Europeans 


| on the coast with a feeling of mystery and 


alarm, and mindful of the many calamities 
that had overtaken those who had made the 
attempt, the undertaking to scale them was 
ever regarded with gloomy apprehension. 
“The captor of Kandy, in 1815, conceived 
the bold idea of giving permanence to his 
conquest by breaching this gigantic rampart, 
and forming a highway from the lofty fast- 
ness in the hills to the level plains below. 
The realization of the project was impeded 
by the outburst of rebellion in 1817, but no 
sooner was it quelled than Sir Edward 
Barnes, who succeeded Sir Robert Brownrigg 
as Governor in 1820, applied with energy all 
the resources of the Government, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying a military road unsur- 
passed in excellence into the heart of the 
Kandyan country, reaching an altitude of 





more than 6,000 feet above the sea. Rocks 
were pierced, precipices scarped, and torrents 
bridged, to effect the passage; and the 
Kandyans, when the task was accomplished, 
recalled the warnings of ancient prophecy, 
and felt that now the conquest of «their 
country was complete.” si 

The engineer who devoted ten years:of 
his life to the completion of this-great,,work: 
fell a victim to the climate and the severe 
exposure to which he was subjected,wandsa 
column erected on the face of the .cliff:now 
tells the traveller of the unflinching devotion 
to duty, and premature death of Captain 
Dawson, Commanding Royal Engineers, 
Ceylon.* , 

When the English first entered the island 
there was not a single practicable road in the 
whole country, although for centuries it had 
been occupied by Portuguese and Dutch. 
How different is the aspect of the colony 
under the more enlightened rule of Britain ! 
We have seen in our former paper that a 
magnificent highway connects the distant sea- 
ports of Colombo and Point de Galle, and 
that in addition to the mountain road con- 
structed by Captain Dawson and his hardy 
engineers, a railway now extends from 
Colombo into the heart of the Kandyan 
kingdom, climbing the mountains and 
carrying civilization into the midst of the 
once impenetrable wilds of that rock-bound 
land. 

Are these blessings appreciated by. the, 
people themselves? Sir J. E. Tennent tells 
us, “that by the Singhalese of the maritime 
provinces, long familiar with the energy 
and enterprise of Europeans, these results 
are regarded with satisfaction. But the 
Kandyans, brought into more recent contact 
with civilization, look on with uneasy -sur- 
prise at the effect it is producing. The 
silence of their mountain solitudes has been 
broken by the din of industry, ‘and. the 
seclusion of their villages invaded by bands 
of hired labourers from the Indian coast. 
Their ancient habits have been interrupted 
and their prejudices startled, and a genera- 
tion may pass away before the people become 
familiar, or their head-men reconciled to the 
change. But the blessings of peaceful order, 
the mild influence of education, and the 
gradual influx of wealth, will not fail to 
produce their accustomed result, and the 
mountaineers of Ceylon will, at no distant 
date, share with the lowlanders in the 
consciousness of repose and prosperity under 
the protection of the British Crown.” 

* See Golden Hours, March, 1878, page 197. 
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These words were penned in 1857, and 
t hat the prophecy which they contain has 
been in great part fulfilled may be in some 


| measure seen in the description which our last 


paper contained, of the flourishing condition 
of the Coffee-plant Highlands of Ceylon.* 
Any one who now visits the beautifully 
situated little city of Kandy, reposing peace- 
fully on the borders of its mountain Jake, 
under the shadow of the royal standard of 
the Empress of India, can scarcely imagine 
that in that same city, within the memory of 
many now living, a fierce and bloodthirsty 
tyrant not only tortured and decapitated 
thousands of his own subjects, but was 
able to defeat and massacre a small ai my of 
See Golden Hours, March, 1878. 


English soldiers, and to defy for several 
years the whole strength of the British 
Government. 

In our next and concluding paper on 
Ceylon we shall glance at the present 
condition of the various tribes who inhabit 
the island, and consider the present in- 
fluence of BuppHIsM, that ancient religion 
which, for a period of considerably more 
than two thousand years, has held sway over 
a great portion of the inhabitants of that 
island, and is now the dominant faith of 
nearly four hundred millions of human beings 
—a religion the most widely diffused of any 
that now exists, or that has ever existed since 
the time when “‘¢he whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech.” 











NORTH 


‘* Whose azure handles, tippled with gold, 
Invite the grasp of Britons bold, 
The sons of liberty.” —Airlas Horn. 


Every Englishman may be said to inherit as 
his birthrights the love of fair play and the 
love of freedom, and they seem so natural 
to him that he rarely pauses to consider how 
he came by them. 

In truth, they have been handed down to 
him from very ancient times, by means of 
a very ancient literature. 

The literature of a country may be com- 
pared to seed sown and left in the soil, to 
spring up, whether as food or poison, at a 
later date ; and we in England have indeed 
great reason, among many others, to thank 
God that the oldest literature of this land 
scattered the seeds of noble sentiments 
among us. 

In the earliest bardic songs extant there 
are repeated allusions to the influence and 
estimation of bards. To be “ without songs ” 
is placed among the signs of a chieftain’s 
utter ruin ; and though these songs only date 
from the sixth century, they prove that there 
was an earlier period of song, whose literature 
was known to them, and whose sentiments 
they cherished and handed on. 

One may, I think, truthfully affirm that the 
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teaching and influence of this earlier bardic 
period was to make men tenacious of their 
liberty, so that when the time came they 
fought desperately for it, and never at any 
date or under any circumstances yielded as 
cowards or crouched as slaves. Now the 
consequence of this fighting like men was 
that they afterwards lived, not as masters and 
slaves, but as fellow-citizens and countrymen, 
respecting each other’s rights, and not afraid 
to look in each other’s faces. 

But the love of freedom without the love 
of justice would never have brought in a 
harvest worth gathering. Many nations have 
possessed the love of freedom and yet come 
to grief. 

The second bardic period, embracing that 
of many of the Triads, and whose songs and 
sayings have come down to us, was a Chris- 
tian period, and it is to this newer and 
holier influence we owe that love of fair 
play which is one of the jewels of the Eng- 
lish people. 

In the bardic songs there was still the old 


courageous spirit, — 


‘*T am a lion in the front of the army, ardent in my 
advance ;” 


but it is now a deeply religious spirit, full of 
humility:— 
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‘* In the presence of God, the universal Ruler, 
I deserved shame, in not serving truly 
In my devotion.” 
‘* T have received heaps of gold and velvet 
From frail princes for loving them ; 
But after the gifted muse, I feel another impulse ; 
Faltering is my tongue, urging me to silence.’’ 


Full also of faith:— 


‘© On that appointed day, when Thou shalt raise up 
Those who are in their graves, I will look forward.” 


Of trust in a Saviour:— 


** Christ the predicted cross 
Will recognise me then, 
And guard me from the rage of hell, 
A place of exiled beings.” 


Of love for the beautiful and for all crea- 
tures:— 
“* Thou early rising summer morn! hasten 
The melodious talk of birds, the glorious season of 
song. 
I am of the golden order, fearless in battle. 
At break of day, and at the evening’s close 
T love the sweet musicians, who so fondly dwell 
On clear plaintive murmurs and the accents of love ; 
I love the birds, and their sweet voices 
In the soothing lays of the woods.” 


I would here observe that the expression, 
“Tama lion zz the front of the army” re- 
ferred to the place the bard occupied in a 
fight. 

“Tf there shall be fighting, the bard shall 
sing ‘The Monarch of Britain’ in front of 
the army, which was, I suppose, much like 
singing ‘Rule Britannia’ or ‘God save the 
Queen.’” 

But besides all these grand qualities of 
courage, faith, trust, love of the beautiful, the 
songs of the bards were sparkling with 
touches of humour, similes, pithy sayings, and 
pictorial effects. 

One of these sly touches of humour occurs 
in this law of the bards, in which it is said, 
“ When a bard asks a gift of a king, let him 
sing one song ; when of a baron, three songs ; 
when of a villain (or clown), Ze¢ him sing till 
he falls asleep.” 

As for similes they abound everywhere:— 


‘* The darting lances were as gleams of sun.” 
As do the pithy clever sayings,— 
‘* Brave men, so say the bards, are dumb to slaves; ” 
and the vivid descriptions, sadly too much 
coloured with blood,— 


‘*¢* The ravens croaked, and human blood 
In ruddy flood poured o’er the land.” 


‘* Then burning houses war proclaimed, 
Churches inflamed, and palace halls, 
While sheets of fire scale the sky, 
And warriors cry, ‘ To battle!’ ” 





To the noble sentiments sown in the land 
from very early times in the sayings and 
songs of the bards of the Kymry must later 
be added those of the Saxon literature, which, 
though in its first efforts sadly wanting in 
sprightliness, had the true ring about it. 
Thus Ceedmon sang,— 

‘* Most right it is that we praise with our words, 
Love in our minds, the Warden of the skies, 
Glorious King of all the hosts of men ; 

He speeds the strong, and is the head of all 
His high creation, the almighty Lord.” 


In this Saxon literature may be traced the 
beginning of the mercantile spirit, of the 
ceremonies belonging to courts, &c.; while 
the Normans brought with them the spirit of 
free inquiry and of dramatic effects, &c. 

So then, looking back on our past history, 
we can plainly see that this country was gra- 
dually called to pass through changes that 
prepared its people to regard passing events 
from a high standpoint, and to fall.into the 
ranks on the side of truth and freedom when 
the time came for them to make a decision. 

Let us now pass on to speak further of 
the history of Wales. I have already told 
you that the first Saxons who arrived in Eng- 
land, and between whom and its ancient 
people there was so severe a struggle, were 
bitter pagans. In this struggle the best blood 
of the Kymry flowed like water, so that it 
is no wonder if, driven wholly into Wales, 
the rest sunk to be a poor and gradually 
uncivilized people, so that although by hold- 
ing to the Christian faith they kept the germ 
of a happier state of things, they had, by the 
time the Saxons had also become Christians, 
fallen very low indeed, and the ill-treatment 
they were later exposed to excited in their 
hearts a bitter spirit of revenge. 

Among the earlier laws of Wales was one 
which forbade a personal defect in their 
sovereign, and in consequence the son of the 
noble Owen Gyneth,* who had a blemish in 
his face, could not succeed, and his son 
Llewelyn took his place. This Llewelyn, 
afterwards called the Great, was a notable 
prince, for he did that most difficult of all 
things, he induced the Prince of South 
Wales and its chiefs to unite themselves 
firmly to those of the North. 

The weak point in Wales was just the 
readiness of the southern chiefs to be bribed, 
or otherwise induced to forsake the north. 
This was partly because already many Eng- 
lish were settled there and much land con- 
quered. Perhaps Llewelyn would never have 


* Prince of North Wales. 
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cemented the two parts of Wales so easily 
but for an outbreak caused by a frightful deed 
of cruelty in Brecknockshire, one of the lords 
marchers having seized a chief and dragged 
him off to execution tied to the tail of his 
own horse. The outbreak this caused was 
only quelled bythe arrival of an English army; 
and when it was, Llewelyn and King John 
made a treaty together. 
Now Llewelyn had lost his Welsh wife, who 
had borne him Gruffydd, a son, and also a 
daughter, and so he accepted as his second 
wife Joan, daughter of John by some lady in 
France, who had one son, David. 

Gruffydd was a handsome, noble fellow, 
and all the people loved him. He had, too, 
a very devoted and noble wife named Sina, 
and three fine boys, Owain, David, and 
Llewelyn. But for all Gruffydd was so be- 
loved by his family and his people, his_half- 
brother David hated him, and aided by the 
English friends of Joan his mother, seized his 
possessions, shut him up in a castle of Car- 
narvonshire, and bribed the southern chiefs 
to let him be kept there. 

Wales was then morally low, and. public 
virtue had died out. When those in high 
places take bribes it always does, for no 
virtue can stand against treachery ; never was 
this more shown than in the history of 
Gruffydd. There is a treaty still extant be- 
tween Sina, the grand wife of this prince, and 
Henry III., engaging to set him free, to abide 
the judgment of the king’s courts. 

Sina had worked hard to bring about this 
treaty ; she had induced the Bishop of Bangor 
to write to the Pope, she had interceded most 
piteously with Henry, she was as in sight of 
her reward. Alas! poor Sina, she was to taste 
the most bitter of disappointments. David 
secretly tampered with Pope and king, and 
gained this, that Gruffydd should indeed quit 
his Welsh prison, but only for the Tower. 
So at the very last moment, sighing for 
liberty, and believing it had come, he was 
cruelly undeceived, and his faithful wife with 
him. 

Both went to the Tower, and _ their 
youngest son with them. The end was sad 
enough. Gruffydd, could not endure the 
captivity, and trying to escape by letting him- 
self down from the wall, fell, and was crushed 
to death in the fall. 

He was no sooner dead than, far from pro- 
claiming the wicked David king, Henry III, 
proclaimed his own young son Edward, and 
David, driven from fastness to fastness by 
the English, died sick and sore at heart at 
Aber in 1246, 





Then rose up the sons of Gruffydd, but, 
alas ! even in this hour of danger they could 
not agree. David took the English side 
rather than his brother’s, and Owen when he 
escaped from London wavered. But Llewelyn 
had the courage of a lion and the genius of 
a prince, and very soon all Wales revolted 
to him, and its nobles chose him for their 
king. That very year, 1257, Prince Edward 
met with a crushing defeat in the Welsh 
marches. Before this fight Llewelyn ad- 
dressed his men, and all the ring of this 
address is “union.” “Let us stand firm by 
each other. It is union alone can make us 
invincible. Will the English king spare us ? 
No; he means to blot out our name from 
under heaven! Is it not better to go to 
God than to die ignominiously ?” 

This “dying ignominiously” was an ex- 
pression the Welsh well understood, for it 
meant the horse’s tail and the gallows. So 
they for once did all join, and were victorious. 
There were at that time many family bards 
in the land, and at this victory all seemed at 
once to break out into song. All the dark 
prophecies of Taliesin were searched over, 
and Llewelyn was believed to be the hero 
so darkly hinted at in them. He would yet 
rule not only over Wales, but England. He 
was to go through London streets with a 
crowned head. 

**T have a renowned prince, who ravages England ; 

He is descended from noble ancestors, Llewelyn, 
the destroyer of foes,” 

sang one; and again,— 


‘€ Foes will shrink from a hero so sternly fierce.” 
‘* He is accustomed to triumph over treachery.” 


But Llewelyn was not deceived by his first 
successes, and there was nothing he tried 
so hard for as to get a durable peace ; as it 
was he got truces in plenty. The prelimi- 
naries for these truces give us many a peep 
into the treatment of the Welsh. The Eng- 
lish commissioner sent to treat with Llewelyn’s 
men went so far on one occasion as to beat 
them, and even to slay not a few. As for 
ridicule, that they always had plenty of. 
Their simple dress, their speech and manners, 
were all made so many butts for the rude 
jests of these ill-bred people. 

But in spite of their jests Llewelyn gained 
ground, and three great castles, Diganwy, 
Mold, and Diserth, fell into his hands. But 
what helped him most was the unexpected 
alliance of Simon de Montfort. 

Simon de Montfort admiring Llewelyn’s 
courage, and needing his aid, offered him his 
young daughter Eleanor in marriage, and 
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gave him a treaty confirming his claims to the 
sovereignty of North Wales. This treaty 
Ottobani, the Pope’s legate, approved of, 
and Henry III., even after the battle of 
Evesham, renewed and confirmed. 

But thete was one in whose heart a rank- 
ling wound festered, and this was Prince 
Edward. He had never forgotten that in 
Wales he had been defeated, and, from re- 
solving he would have nothing more to do 
with that land, changed his mind into firmly 
resolving he would. He came to the throne 
in 1273, and at once called on Llewelyn for 
his homage. 

Llewelyn claimed a safe-conduct. He 
remembered the fate of his father, he knew 
he was always likely to be in peril in Eng- 
land, and claimed hostages. Edward granted 
neither, but went on crying “Come.” Then 
Llewelyn wrote to the Abbot of Conway 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury, and after 
giving a very graphic account of the late 
treaty * signed between himself and Henry 
IIL., granting to him the sovereignty of North 
Wales and the homage of the South on con- 
dition of his own homage to the English 
sovereign, and by which treaty the lords 
marchers were to be restrained from troubling 
Wales, Llewelyn writes, “ Notwithstanding 
they, 7.¢., the lords marchers, have robbed 
our land, committed slaughter, burnt our 
houses, &c,, &c., and though we have often 
sent our griefs by solemn messengers to the 
said noble Edward, yet unto this daie he 
never did any redress therein; also, that 
which is more perilous, he called us to a 
place, not to us safe, among our deadlie 
enemies, to do him homage, to which place 
we can no waies come without danger to 
our bodie, and for that it pleaseth him not 
to come to a place where we could with 
safety do him homage, we were suitors to 
him to send aine from him to receive our 
oath untill it pleased him to appoint a place 
where we should do homage personallie.” 
Now this place where Llewelyn declined to 
come, without none other a hostage than the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was Shrews- 
bury, where Edward had come to reside till 
his conquest of Wales was achieved. Till 
then he employed the time in ravaging the 
eastern borders, and in bribing the prince of 
South Wales and his chiefs to swerve from 
their so lately sworn fealty to Llewelyn, and 
above all in gaining to his side the court of 
Rome. 

In all these attempts Edward was the 
more successful because Llewelyn was off his 
“ This was the treaty of Montgomery. 





guard, and fully trusted to the strength of 
his native mountains and the fidelity of his 
chiefs. But there was one man in England 
who felt deeply for the state of misery into 
which Wales had fallen, and who, coming to 
Wales, tried to interpose between the foes. 
This was the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the articles he drew up, and the answer of 
Llewelyn to them, are still in existence. 

““We are come contrarie to the will of 
our lord the king,” they say, and “ we can- 
not tarry in these parts; after our parting 
out of the countrie they, 7. ¢, the Welsh, 
shall not find anie so tender with preferring 
their cause. If they contemn our petition 
we signifie their stubbornes to the high 
bishop and court of Rome. The realm of 
England is under the protection of Rome; 
the see of Rome loveth it better than anie 
other kingdom. We lament to hear Welsh- 
men are more cruelle than Saracens, kill all 
they do take, and are onlie delighted with 
blood,” &c. 

Llewelyn’s reply, after a gracious thank- 
ing of the Archbishop, is a list of English 
outrages, among them the slaughter of 
women, and children “sucking the mothers’ 
brests,’ and “who be they who delight in 
blood and war is apparent, we put ourselves 
in arms 4y necessite, for we are so trodden 
under foot, &c., none otherwise than if we 
were Saracens or ¥ews, and never could get 
any redress. Therefore as they are present 
with you, and we absent,—they opposing, 
we opposed,—we desire you for His sake 
from whom nothing is hidden, not to credit 
men’s words, but to examine their deeds.” 

There can be no doubt that the state of 
things between the Prince of Wales and the 
English king had, by this, reached a state of 
mutual irritation which nothing save the 
destruction of one could allay, and the court 
of Rome must well have known which .of 
the two would eventually master the other. 
At all events, she sided with her “ dear realme 
of England,” and Llewelyn was proceeded 
against as a contumacious vassal, and the 
southern chiefs, as usual, failing him, was 
once more driven into the fastnesses of 
Snowdon, and starved out. 

It is, perhaps, one of the greatest signs of 
ultimate success to have forethought. Llew- 
elyn, generous to a fault, and brave to 
excess, had little of that practical wisdom 
which provides food for the morrow. It 
would have been possible to secure stores of 
provisions had it been thought of in time, 
but as it had not, Llewelyn had to sue for 
peace. 
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This peace Edward lured Llewelyn into 
signing, by holding out hopes of restoring 
his bride, but its terms were very hard in- 
deed, for, in truth, they took from the Welsh 
prince all his possessions save Anglesey and 
Snowdon, and over them his sovereignty was 
only for life. However, they were signed, 
and Llewelyn was invited to a grand feast at 
Worcester, where he was to find and take 
Eleanor, his betrothed bride. 

Most people have a happy wedding day, 
for even those who are not kind to them on 
ordinary occasions are so then. But Llew- 
elyn was in the hands of one who could 
embitter the sweetest cup of joy. Llewelyn 
had had humbly to kneel to Edward and yield 
wholly to his mercy, and one might have 
thought that enough. But Edward did not 
think so. In spite of the treaty signed and 
sealed he had Llewelyn waylaid on his way 
to church, brought before him, and made to 
sign a paper “ containing, among other things, 
that he would never keep man against the 
king’s will.” So that as Llewelyn, who wrote 
all about it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
well says, ‘it might come to pass that all his 
men should be called from him.” 

Taken from the side of his beautiful 
Eleanor to sign this paper, he signed it, as he 
says, ‘ by juste fear,” and then the ceremony 
was proceeded with. It was the 13th Octo- 
ber, 1278, and this Eleanor lived, and let us 
hope was happy, till 1280, when she died, 
leaving a little daughter christened Catherine, 
but called, sadly too soon after, Catherine 

Lackland. 

For Llewelyn, in whose mind the dishonour 
cast on him sorely rankled, and his chiefs, 
who when in London, the Christmas before 
his marriage, had been jeered and insulted, 
and whom English air, food, and manners 
nowise suited, declined to leave Wales 
again, and encouraged their prince in his 
avowed intention of recovering his ancient 
possessions, and never again doing homage 
out of them. 

So the bitter war began again. In it 
David came to his brother’s side. As for 
Owain, brought up in his early years in 
London, he was so wavering that he was—at 
least, so it appears from a bardic remonstrance 
to Llewelyn about him—kept in confinement. 
I give you a few lines of this song :— 

** Since thou believest the Lord of hosts rose again, 
And fully redeemed the world by His five wounds, 


Why will not a brother forgive another? 
A man of understanding will punish kindly.” 


But as th’s bard was Irish, and as Llew- 


enough, it is very likely he paid no atten- 
tion to it. David also left an only daughter, 
and both these children Edward afterwards 
sent toa nunnery. Catherine Lackland left 
it to marry Malcolm, Earl of Fife, but her 
cousin seems to have remained, and become 
a nun, 

But though Edward concentrated all his 
energy to now, once and for ever, crush 
Llewelyn, the strife was not to end so easily, 
nor in that manner. It is true Anglesey, 
“the finest feather” in Llewelyn’s cap, was 
lost, but yet the English were worsted, and 
when Edward’s forces withdrew before the 
coming winter it was with no brilliant pros- 
pects, for Wales, north and south, was fast 
rallying round Llewelyn’s standard. 

What the ultimate issue might have been 
is doubtful,—years of strife and cruel fight 
without doubt, but Llewelyn was spared the 
pain of seeing them. Thinking the forces 
of Edward not likely to be in Wales before 
the spring, he left his brother David in the 
north, and went down to hold a conference 
with the chiefs of the south. Edward had 
at once news of this movement, and secretly 
sent an army to the south. There are many 
varying accounts of the closing tragedy, but 
it is evident Llewelyn was betrayed. Leaving 
his small army of followers on the hill, he 
went down to the place of meeting,—some 
say alone and unarmed, others with his chiefs 
about him,—was attacked, as also was his 
army, and slain. The version most to be 
relied on says the knight, Adam de Francton, 
who killed him, was not aware it was Llew- 
elyn till he returned to strip the body. 
Llewelyn was even then breathing, and 
had begged a friar passing by to receive his 
last words. It was the 10th of December, 
1282, at Bueltt, south of the Wye, and the 
spot is still called Cwm Llewelyn. 

The after brutality of sending the head 
banded round by a circlet of silver in guise 
of crown, to be insulted in London, is too 
well known to need a comment. 

So that ends the chapter of Llewelyn, 
whose noble character and tragical end are 
commemorated in many a bardic eulogy. 


“Cold is my heart beneath a breast stricken with 
sorrow 

For the royal diviner of the house of Aberfraw.* 

Gold that was not smooth was paid from his hand : 

He was worthy of a golden diadem. 

Golden hours of a golden monarch! I shall have 
no joy; 

Llewelyn is not living gracefully to enrobe me. 





* His palace was at Aberfiaw. 





elyn’s other brother gave him trouble 
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Woe is me of losing him! woe is me for his| A lord who was gentle, whose possession is now 
destiny ! the silent earth. 

But he shall enjoy life eternal ! | A lord, the admired of the Kymry. Is he not held 

It is mine to complain of the necessity of dying; | in repute ? 

It is mine to despise myself, because God | Lord Christ, how seriously I grieve for him ! 

Has left me without him. | Lord of truth, grant him salvation.” 

It is mine to praise him without interruption or | Elegy by Gnufyda on the death of Llewelyn, 
silence. | It appears from this mention of the 


I soar to complain! Oh that I should have cause—|_.- 
A lord victorious until the eighteen were slain ! A ag that Llewely n was not alone when 
\ $1ain. 











NEIL McBURNEY AND HIS BIBLE, 
AN IRISH STORY. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIRST. 


On a mountain side, overlooking a wide arm! chieftain the O’Donnel who gave Queen 
of the sea, which forms one of the loughs Elizabeth some trouble in his time—‘ Red 
that indent the north coast of Ireland, lived) Hugh,” who, when he could no longer stir 
an old man named Neil McBurney, by pro-|up the chaos of Irish savagery against the 
fession a farmer, as farming goes in that part | English power, found a grave at Corunna. 
of the country, he being the owner of ten or! And truly, since he left it, this part of the 
twelve acres of stony land, the most of|country seems but little changed, unless it 
which lay in a natural pasture of coarse, may be that a country road passes through 
grass and heath, where a small bony cow, a/it, a highway for any (if such existed) who 
couple of goats, and two or three black-faced | would care to teach, to comfort, or to elevate 
mountain sheep picked up a living. Fame of the dwellers in the district. 

Here and there in this primitive property; If long leases are guarantees for material 
a bit of the best of it had been cultivated. | prosperity, very prosperous ought it to be, 
Small irregularly shaped patches, without | for long enough are the leases by which it is 
fence or boundary, but each dignified by held under the noble proprietor to whose 
the name of “field,” so suggestive to an’ ancestor, an English knight, it came as guer- 
English ear of an expanse of waving corn! don for his services; and tenants such as 
with a pathway through it, but meaning here Neil hold under these leaseholders, handing 
a collection of crooked potato ridges, which, down their bits of land from father to son, or 
when the roots were dug, would lie untouched selling the goodwill of it, tenant-right, as it is 
until the ensuing spring, when a slovenly called, which, from the lack of manufacturing 
levelling was all the preparation it would re- or other employment, generally, especially 
ceive for sowing oats or rye upon it, these for these small holdings, brings a fictitious 
being the only kinds of grain that ripen in value, and helps to keep the new tenant as 
this hilly region. And so had Neil McBur-| poor as the old one was. 
ney’s farming gone on without alteration or| Now the nearest place of worship to where 
improvement for above forty years; that| Neil lived was a Presbyterian meeting-house 
time had passed since the holding became /|several miles away, so that what are termed 
his, and he was a very old man now. “means of grace” were scarce enough, the 

Descended from some of the Scotch |minister, too, being equally far away. When 
settlers whom James I. induced to go the English Government arranged the plan- 
over to this part of Ireland, Neil, like his |tation of Ulster, which has done so much to 
forefathers, was a Presbyterian, and in that | cause the prosperity of the north of Ireland, 
district Protestants and Roman Catholics \it did not neglect to provide places of wor- 
were pretty nearly balanced in numbers. |ship; but at the time when the mixed Irish 
The balance of property was much the same and French army of James II. was in the 
too; and you might go over a good many country they destroyed many of the small 
long Irish miles about there and not find any | stone churches that had been built there, the 
very much richer than Neil, but a great/grey unornamented walls of which, sur- 
many very much poorer. ‘rounded by a rude graveyard, may still be 

That whole country once owned as its! seen. 
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And one of these had existed near where 
Neil lived, but its desolation had never been 
restored. So he, being very infirm, had not 
been!in a place of worship for many years ; 
nor had his wife, who died some months 
before himself. No minister visited them ; 
ceasing to attend the meeting-house, at which 
probably, considering the obstacles in the 
way, they had never been very regular, they 
naturally enough ceased to pay stipend or 
seat money, and so fell totally out of com- 
munion with the congregation, which being 
a very poor one, the ministers who were ap- 
pointed to it were naturally very glad when 
they were “ called” to a better position, and 
always took it ; and two or three had been 
there in a very few years. 

Now it is necessary to speak cautiously of 
what we ourselves love, and very deferen- 
tially when we would place any object of our 
affections in juxtaposition with what others 
love and value equally well ; yet one word may 
here be said in reverent admiration of the 
wisdom with which the parochial system was 
arranged by our forefathers, so that not only 
every member of the Church of England, 
but every individual who may require them, 
has a right to the free unbought services of 
her ministers. Emphatically it is the poor 
man’s church; and while giving to the ad- 
vocates and upholders of voluntaryism all 
the approbation that their zeal and self-denial 
call for, it may be submitted to them whether 
their ideas are not very much framed upon 
what they see to be successful among the 
educated and wealthy classes who live in 
towns, and whether before they join in re- 
moving the provision which the State has 
made for the maintenance of public worship 
in the land, and for the spiritual instruction 
of the poor, it were not well to look closely 
into the means by which otherwise this can 
be effected ; for those who are accustomed to 
wild outlying districts, inhabited by none 
but the poor, find practical experience tells 
against the wisdom of leaving them to vol- 
untaryism as the best means of doing them 
good. 

There was just one book in Neil’s house, 
a large heavy old Bible, a copy of one of the 
editions printed about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and brought over by 
Neil's forefathers. 

It had been bound in heavy boards, 
covered with thick black leather, now 
greatly moulded, and eaten off the one 
cover that remained. 

It was a shabby enough looking old book, 


inside to make it attractive, as was the case 
with most of the large Bibles printed about 
the time it was. Nevertheless it was a 
grand thing for both Neil and his wife that 
they had it, for they both could read it, and 
this they did every day until they died. 

They were a childless old pair; but they 
had not been always so, having had two 
sons, one of whom had gone to America, 
and never being heard of after he left home, 
it was always considered that he had come 
to an untimely end, for such a thing is 
scarcely known as for an Irish emigrant not 
to communicate with his relatives after he 
goes to America, and generally, indeed, to 
their advantage ; and young Neil McBurney 
having gone out with the full intention of 
helping his parents through the hardships 
that bad seasons had brought upon them, 
and then never being heard of, there was no 
doubt but he must be dead. 

The eldest son, John, had married the 
daughter of a neighbour shortly before this, 
and brought her home to live with his 
parents, when he got a fever and died just 
about the time that an infant son was born 
to him. There had been a succession of 
wet, unfruitful seasons, one of the conse- 
quences of which was that the bog or moss 
where the poor cut peat for fuel was almost 
inaccessible; indeed, the most of it was 
lying under water, and the only way firing 
could be got by the people was by carrying 
out lumps of peat, and drying them as best 
they could on some higher ground ; and it 
was doing this that threw John McBurney 
into fever. 

He had been working at it for many days 
together, carrying a creel filled with wet 
peats strapped upon his back; it was wet 
overhead and wet under foot, and potatoes 
growing almost in water were bad, unwhole- 
some food, and there was little else to be 
had, and so he took a kind of marsh fever 
that was prevalent at the time, and died of 
it very shortly. 

His widow did not stay long with his 
parents, but taking her infant with her, went 
into the county town a good many miles 
off, to look for some means of making a 
living, and this she found in what used then 
to be called “reeling bobbins;” that is, 
winding. linen thread on the reels used by 
hand-loom weavers, which was done by the 
help of a wheel, such as the old spinning- 
wheel was, and, like it, turned by the foot. 
At that time hand-loom weaving was 
largely carried on in the town alluded to, 
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terned linen diaper, which was in great 
favour for tablecloths, and thus the widow 
maintained herself and her son, if not in 
much comfort, at any rate free from want; 
and the boy proving a sharp, intelligent 
fellow, made such good use of any small 
advantages in the way of education that 
came across him, that he could read, 
write, and cast accounts “without getting 
no larning at all,” his mother said, and 
beginning life on his own account as a mes- 
senger about the Custom House of the 
town spoken of, the collector of the port, 
who could do all sorts of things then that 
could not be thought of now, put him into 
one of the junior clerkships in the Custom 
House, a thing for which a boy would in 
these days have to pass a Civil Service exa- 
mination. 

He was about eighteen at the time, a 
slight, undersized young man, with sharp 
features, and keen restless eyes. 

He had been a tolerably good son to his 
mother, bringing home his weekly earnings, 
and not causing trouble by any very bad 
habits. But just at the period of this ad- 
vancement she died, and as his salary was 
now £70 a year, he took what seemed to 
him very handsome lodgings, bought a suit 
of expensive mourning, and with a gilt ring 
and watch-chain, and high-heeled boots, set 
up for a gentleman. 

The only living relatives he had were his 
old grandparents on the mountain side ; but 
he knew little about them, and cared less. 

They were too old now to trudge to the 
town ; the half-yearly fairs held in the little 
village nearer suited them better for the sale 
of a couple of lambs, or a little year old 
heifer that had been reared to pay the rent ; 
and as for purchases, they had few to make. 
Potatoes and milk, and a little oatmeal made 
from some of the ‘small patches of corn, 
formed their living, and their clothing was 
scanty, and seldom renewed. 

“* Young John,” as they called their grand- 
son, had been to see them once or twice ; 
but it was a long way, he thought, and little 
for the trouble ; and now he had become a 
gentleman it could not be expected of him. 

The old people heard of his advancement, 
and were proud of it, but thought he might 
have come himself to tell them about it; 
and still more unkind did they consider him 
when after his mother’s death he did not go 
to see them, nor did he ever again; and 
years passed on, and they grew more lonely 
and infirm, and poorer still; for in small 
households as in large ones everything re- 

XI. 





quires the inspection of some one interested 
in it, and neither Neil nor his wife was fit to 
do much for long before they died. 

A few small comforts young John might 
have spared them without much self-denial. 

A little tea and sugar would have been of 
great value, or a loaf of white bread, when old 
Molly could no longer bake the flat oaten 
cakes that formed their chief food. 

But young John’s income was quite too 
small for his own necessities. Jewellery, 
though it be only gilded, and cigars and late 
suppers, all indispensable to a gentleman, 
made an income of even ninety pounds a 
year—for Jobn had this now—lookvery small 
indeed. 

“ But,” does the reader say, “was there 
no one else to look after lonely old people 
such as these? If there was no minister 
near, did no good Samaritan go that way, in 
the form of a Scripture reader, or the land- 
lord of the property, or any of his family?” 

There was no Scripture reader in that 
district ; there were no resident gentry ; the 
landlord, a very rich man, lived in the county 
town, and a gay, showy wife and daughters 
are not likely to know much about their poor 
tenantry. 

Unless the mind is early trained to re- 
member that “the poor are always with us,” 
and that they “are blessed who consider 
them,” it is not to be supposed that when 
people get into the full tide of business care 
or pleasure, they will pause long to think 
about them. 

Some of the nearest of their poor neigh- 
bours went occasionally to attend old Molly 
during her last illness, and she died peace- 
fully and quietly, repeating verses out of the 
old Bible she and Neil had read in for so 
many years, and telling him not to be troubled, 
for they would soon meet again. 

Neil sold his last sheep to get money to 
bury her decently, and when this was done, 
sat by the turf fire on his hearth, a very lonely, 
desolate old man. 

It is at this part of the history that the 
person who told it to the writer comes under 
our notice. 

She was an old woman of considerable 
shrewdness and intelligence, and of simple 
quiet piety. 

She belonged to the poorest class of the 
peasantry ; had been a farm servant all her 
early days, then married to a poor labourer, 
and when the writer knew her had been many 
years a widow. 

She used often to speak of the happy death 
of her husband. “ He was no scholar,” she 
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would say, “but I read the Bible to him, 
and he had the Gospels mostly by heart. The 
last words ever he said to me were, ‘ Far ye 
weel! Christ’s come for me ;’ and he died.” 

This old woman was a cousin of Neil 
McBurney’s. She was living with her son, 
who rented a bit of mountain land some miles 
away from where Neil lived, when she heard 
of Molly’s death. 

“T-put my old cloak on me,” she said, 
“‘and tied a clean handkerchief over my 
head, and I went away to see Neil. ‘I’m not 
in time for the wake,’ says I, ‘ but I’m in time 
for the weeping,’ and by duskus that night I 
was there.” 

“ And you stayed with him till he died?” 

“ T did; it was Michaelmas then, and he 
died at Candlemas. He told me when I 
went that he wouldn’t be long there; for he 
couldn’t do wanting his old woman, and the 
Lord had took her, and he hoped I'd just 
stay till he was sent for: sure my son had 
his wife and a house-full of wanes, and didn’t 
need me, and he had no one of kith or kin to 
look to him, for young John was ungrateful.” 

“And what means of support had you 
that winter?” 

“Well, not a deal. Most of the corn had 
been sold that year to pay the rent, but there 
was some meal in the house. The cow was 


nearly dry, but what she gave mostly kept 
Neil; it was little he took, his heart was 
crushed with poverty and the loss of the ould 


wife. We had praties though, and when I 
would roast one in the ashes, sometimes he’d 
eat it, but they’re colicky * nourishment for 
an old body that’s ailing. However, he never 
complained, though for the last month_of his 
life he couldn’t leave his bed ; so I brought 
it over to the fire to try to keep him warm, 
for the blanket was bad, and all the comfort 
we had was with the big Bible, for oh! but 
it was lonely on that mountain side. That 
was a stormy winter; whiles you’d think the 
house and_all would be blown away; but we 
had bogwood to keep a light from gloamin’ till 
on in the night, and thanks be to the Lord 
that I was fit to read to him, for it did his 
soul good and my own too.” 

“But how did Mr, Hunter come to visit 
Neil? Glencush Rectory is a long way from 
where he lived.” 

“T'll tell ye. When I saw Neil was laid 
down for death, I began saying to him one 
night that it was an awesome thing to think 
that in a Christian land a man would die 
and no a minister come to see him. ‘A 


_ * “Windy, but toothsome, and eat best when sopped 
in wine,” said Walter Raleigh three centuries ago. 


minister can’t save my soul,’ says he. 
I said I knowed that, but it was surely a | 
comfort to have a minister to talk to, and | 
get his advice, for it’s for that they’re larned. | 
‘Larning’s no good,’ says Neil, ‘farther 
nor what’s in that book. ‘That's all the larn- 
ing that’s any good, and we can read it as 
well as them.’ ‘For all that,’ says I, ‘our || 
Lord wouldn’t have ordered ministers to be 
kept up if it wasn’t for good, and ye’ll no 
hinder me going the morrow to the young 
minister at the Glen meeting-house and bring- 
ing him to ye?’ 

“ But he wouldn’t hear of it. He said his 
name was no on the books of the Glen house, 
and hadn’t been this many a day. This 
young man was the third had been there 
since he paid stipens. ‘Twas a sin in him, 
and I tould him so; for it was nothing but 
parfit pride, that when he couldn’t pay, he 
wouldn't be beholden. But it was his turn 
all his life, and as I’ve heered, his father’s 
afore him. Besides, he was ditter because 
Molly died, and no clargy ever come near 
her ; not but I’m sure the young man at the 
Glen house would have come if he had been 
asked. Well, the next day I tould Neil that 
the first morning that wasn’t wet I’d be going 
to see my son ; but he needn’t be uneasy, I’d 
be back afore night. So one morning, a day 
or two after that, there was a frost, and it was 
easy walking to what it is in rain, and I went 
off early. Neil was sleeping, and I left his 
wee tin of milk at the side of the fire for him 








to.get when he would waken ; and by twelve 


(in the day I was at Cudnagh, where my son 
‘lived, and it wasn’t very far from that to the 
rectory, and I went and tould Mr. Hunter 
‘all about Neil, and asked him to come and 


see him, and so he did the very next day. 

“Well, Neil took it kind of him to come, the 
more as he wasn’t his own rightful minister ; 
but Mr. Hunter tould him he was at the sar- 
vice of any as wished for him, And he talked 
to him so nice and kind, mostly about our 
Lord, and how poor He made Himself that 
He might raise us, and how He will lift up all 
that come to Him from this world of sorrow 
and death, even to where He is now Himself. 
And he prayed that we might all have faith 
to look to Him, and to lay hold of Him in our 
hearts. I mind what he said well, for Neil 
made me go over every word of it again after 
Mr. Hunter was gone. 

“ Well, he came back again in a day or two, 
and he brought tea and sugar, and from that 
till Neil died he never let him want for it, nor 
for any comfort he could give him, for he 
came to see him regular. 
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“ One day Neil tould him he had a favour 
till ask him ; this was to make his will. Ye 
see he had the land to leave. Will, the next 
time Mr. Hunter came he brought paper and 
ink, and he wrote the will, and me anda 
neighbour man was the witnesses. 

“ Neil died very calm, not an hour after 
Mr. Hunter had been there one morning, and 
had been praying with him. He was not one 
who ever talked much about himself ; but Mr. 
Hunter said he felt quite sure he had gone 
to heaven, for that he had a firm faith in 
Christ, and put no trust in any other thing. 
It was his own wish for Mr. Hunter to bury 
him, and so he did, beside Molly, in the 
graveyard where the old church walls are at 
the Glen head. 

“ Mr. Hunter wrote to young John that his 
grandfather was dead, and for him to come to 
| the funeral and hear the will read. Well, 
he did come; but he waited as long as he 
could first, thinking the funeral would be 
| over; but it wasn’t, so he had to go to it. 
|  “ The neighbours said you might have took 
'| him for a gentleman, he was that grand ; 
| rings on both hands, and a gould chain across 
| his breast, and a wee walking-stick with a 
| ivory top on it that he kept knocking agen 
| his teeth all the time that the burying was 
| going on. 
|  * When it was done, Mr. Hunter bid any 
| of the neighbours that liked come with him 
| to the house and hear the will read ; and 
| some of them went, and heard how the 
| house and land was left to young John, be- 
cause they would have been his father’s if he 
| had lived, ‘and it is out of justice I do this,’ 
| Neil said in it ; ‘and I hope my grandson, 
_ though he showed me no love, will yet keep 
_ this place in the name, for it has stood in it 
| for five generations ; and though he may not 
live in it, he can let it, and not part it out 
of the name. Also I leave him the plenish- 
ing,* and wish it was more for his sake.’ 
And any clothes of old Molly’s was for me ; 
they weren’t much, for it was long since she 
had been buying. 

“The old cow he allowed to be sold, and 
| his burying and the half-year’s rent paid out 
| of her, if she would do as much. 

*«« And the big Bible,’ the will said, ‘ is for 
my grandson, John McBurney, hoping it will 
| show him the way to heaven, as it has them 
that’s gone before. Let nothing ever make 
him part from it; our forebearers + brought 
| it from Scotland with them ; and I desire 
John to get it bound, what I never was able 
to do.’ 


* Furniture. ft Ancestors. 


‘Well, John was standing rapping his 
teeth with the wee ivory dog that was sitting 
on the head of his walking-stick, and when 
the minister had done reading he began to 
laugh, 

“*What are ye laughing at?’ says Mr. 
Hunter. 

‘** 7’m laughing at their ignorance in these 
parts; as if that old book was worth any- 
thing |’ 

**¢ That old book, sir,’ says Mr. Hunter, 
very stern-like, ‘ that old book is the word of 
the living God.’ 

“<Tt’s fables,’ says John, ‘jist stories put 
thegither to frighten people ;’ and with that 
him and the minister began till argue. 

“John, he said, ‘that grand gentlemen 
had gone till the Holy Land till see if it 
was like what the Bible said, and it wasn’t a 
bit. It was all sand and big rocks—not 
good land at all,’ 

“I don’t mind all they were saying ; John, 
he was very conceity of himself; but it 
scared me till hear him call the Bible fool 
stories, fit for children and old women. 
Young men, he said, weren’t to be put upon 
that way. And it seemed there was a knot 
of them in the town that was all set this way, 
but we never heerd the like in Glencush 
afore. 

“Will, the end of it was, the minister, he 
stopped talking any more with him, and he 
just suddenly knelt down by the wee table 
where the ould Bible was lying, and he put 
up a beautiful prayer that God would con- 
found the works of the wicked, and make the 
power of His own word known in every 
heart, and especially in the heart of the 
foolish young man afore him; and then he 
rose and bid all present good day, and went 
on his way home. 

“Young John, he had come out of the 
town on a jaunting car, and it was waiting to 
take him back ; but afore he went he had as 
good as sold the place to Phil Devine ; he 
|was the nearest neighbour, and his land 
'marched with Neil’s. Of course they had 
| till ask the landlord about it, but Phil being 
a tenant already, he wouldn’t be apt till 
refuse him; and so Phil engaged till be in 
town the next day, and go with John till his 
‘honour, and when he came back till Glen- 
cush the next night, he tould me he had got 
Neil’s wee spot, and was to pay John £15 for 
the in-put, half of it now, and half of it when 
the crop would come off. 

“*¢ Don’t stir, Jenny,’ says he, ‘ there’s no 
hurry on ye;’ but I tould him I wasn’t there 
for any ends of my own, and now Neil was 
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away I was going back to my son ; but Phil, 
he tould me John would ''e out the next day 
till sell the plenishing, and for me till stay 
till then; and so I did, and the hand of 
the Lord was in that, as I knew afterwards. 

“ The next day out came John, and plenty 
of whisky with him in the jaunting car, and 
three young men comrades of his, and no 
wiser nor him ye’d have said to see them. 
They drank and they smoked, and they 
ridiculed the place and the plenishing, and 
the neighbours that had come to the selling 
of it. 

“They wanted to make Phil Devine 
drunk; but he was awar of them, for his 

son, ye see, was newly married, and he was 
going to get Neil’s house to live in, and him 
and_the father were for buying the plenishing. 

“Ye wouldn’t have thought John was so 
sharp ; he sould the big chist and the bed- 
stead, and the two ould arm-chairs—right 
good chairs of black oak, with twisted rails 
in the back of them, just as knowing as 
any one could have done. There wasn’t 
much more that would bring money. 

“ And then there was more drink, and the 
young men got very wild, and, thinks I, 
what'll they be at next ? but I never guessed 
what it would be. 

“*We'lllight a bonfire,’ says John; ‘it’s 
long since the ould place seed sport, we'll 
hae some in it afore we leave.’ 

“Well, they took the coals off the hearth, 
and all the turf there was, and they lit a fire 
just fair in front of the house, and they went 
till throw all the loose timber there was about 
the place intil it. 

“There was an ould loom that hadn’t been 
used for many a day, and was took down and 
standing up agen the wall in the corner—they 
burned it; and then they burned an ould 
bedstead that nobody would buy, and some 
broken chairs and a wee creepy.* 

*« Phil Devine, he gathered all he had brought 
up thegither, and stood afore it, and says he, 
‘Ifa spark goes on the thatch, I'll be wi’ the 
landlord afore night, and have my money 
back ;’ but John, he shouted and swore the 
more. 

“T had tied up any wee thing I had o’ my 
own, and ould Molly’s clothes that was left 
to me, and I was sitting outside the house, a 
bit off the bonfire. 

“I was going to sleep in Phil Devine’s that 
night, and go home next morning, and I 

just sat there wondering how it come that 
Neil and Molly had sich a rebrobate for a 
grandson, and thinking would the Lord have 
*A stool. 


mercy and turn him to repentance, when, 
with a great screech, one of the young men 
called out there was nothing more to burn 
but this, and he threw the whisky jar into the 
fire, and with that out comes young John 
with the big Bible in his hand. 

*** And this,’ cries he, and he flung it in, 
ay, into the middle of the fire ! 

“The Lord that kept the three young men 
in the fiery furnace kept me that minute 
that I wasn’t conshumed ; to this day I don’t 
know how I was so quick, for I was old 
and stiff then, but not like what I am now; 
anyway, I dropped the bundle out of my arms, 
and I run to the fire ; I suppose I run intil 
it, for my apron was burne 1, the white hand- 
kerchie’ over my head was burned; but I 
saved the blessed book. ‘Ye’ll no burn the 
Bible!’ cries I, and I went afthur it. The Lord 
keep me from seeing sich a sight again ! ” said 
the old woman, covering her eyes with her 
hands, as if to shut out the recollection. 

“The whisky had turned the fire all to 
blue blazes, and the faces of the people 
round looked all blue, and the young men 
were jumping and yelling with the drink. 

“T thought at the time it was like hell 
opened, and I think so yet when I mind it.” 

“ And was the Bible much injured ?” 

“The one corner on the side that had no 
cover was singed, and the paper was that old, 
itrubbed away a good deal, putting out the 
fire on it, that was all. 

“‘My head was near in a flame with the 
handkerchie’ catching, and when someone 
was putting it out for me, one of those 
graceless young men cried out that I was a 
witch, and wouldn’t burn. 

“Young John was raging, why would I 
interfere with him? He’d do as he pleased 
with his ain property, and he come forrard to 
take the Bible from me. I rolled it up 
inside my ould cloak. ‘John,’ says I, 

standing quite stout when he come to me, 

‘John, an ye touch that book again, I’ll go 

the morrow, if I’m a living woman, afore a 

magistrate, and I’ll swear again ye for put- 

ting that blessed book in the fire. It’s 

again the law, my man. Ye’re think ye’re 

wise, but don’t ye know the law itself won't 

let ye burn the Bible ?’ 

* With that he said no more, and I took 

the ould Bible and my bundle and left the 

place, and I never saw it more.” 

“Well, granny, and where’s the Bible 

now?” asked the writer, as sitting by the 

turf fire on the hearth of a fisherman's 

cottage one winter afternoon this history was 

listened to. 
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“Where’s itnow? I'lltell ye. My son 
died of a decline two years after I went 
back to him. - He died as happy as his 
father had done; indeed, he was a quiet boy 
all his life, and still very religious, He 
left a widow and three childher—burden 


enough for her without me, she thought,| 


and deed it was thrue for her; and my 
daughther here, then she come for me, and 
brought me home with her. My son was 
unaisy about me when he found himself 
going. ‘ Mother,’ says he one day, ‘can you 
trust in the Lord that He’ll provide for ye?’ 

“*¢T can,’ says I. 

“¢ Then all’s well. His mercy ne’er forsook 
the soul that on His truth relied.” Manya 
time I've thought on tose words since, and 
they’ve always come true.” 

“ T think you have sometimes been in want 
though ?” 

“ Ay, but we were never in a pinch yet 
but help come, and it was that same big 
Bible helped us through the worst pinch ever 
we were in.” 

And then old granny went on to tell how 
the earnings of her son-in-law, who was a 
fisherman, were very uncertain ; and once, 
about three years after she went to live with 
them, there was a long time of such stormy 
weather that the boats could not go out, and 
in all the fishermen’s houses there was distress 
and in some of them great want. It would 
not have been so bad with them but that her 
daughter was ill at the same time, and her 
earnings as a needlewoman were stopped. 

‘“* Mary never was as wakely after the birth 
of any of them as that child; and it was 
sorely she needed the nourishment that Dan 
had no way of getting for her, for rough as 
he seems, he was still kindly to her when she 
was ailing. 

‘Tt was the winter-time, and one evening, 
jist at the gloaming, I made Mary lie down 
to take a sleep. 

*¢ Lave the wane with me,’ says I, ‘and I'll 
keep it quiet, and lie you down on the bed, 
for you’re wake,’ and so she was. 

‘* Well, I had put the child into the cradle 
at the fireside, when there was a knock like 
with knuckles at the outside door, and when 
I went to open it, there was a tall, well-dressed 
man standing, and he asked me if an old 
woman of the name of Wallace lived here. 

**¢ At your sarvice, sir,’ says I. ‘ Will yer 
honour walk in ?’ 

“ He come in, and I dusted a chair for him, 
and _ he sat down, and I raked up the fire to 
make a light, and I saw he looked very 
earnest at me, 


***You don’t know me,’ says he. ‘ And, 
begging yer pardon, sir, I do not.’ 

“¢ My name’s McBurney, says he, and with 
that I cried out that surely he wasn’t Nail 
McBurney that went to America, and never 
came back. 

‘* And he said no, he was not Neil, but he 
was Alexander McBurney, the son of old 
Neil’s brother that was a sailor—didn’t I 
mind him? 

“ Ay, I did rightly, Sandy, he sailed from 
the port of —— in one of the first ships that 
ever went from that town to New York, and 
then he listed into one of the king’s ships, and 
sent for his wife and child to go over to 
England, and she left Glencush with the 
babby in her arms, and we never heard any 
more of them after she sent a letter from the 
other side to say she got safe, and ‘you’re 
that babby,’ says I. 

“ And he said he believed he was ; and then 

he went on telling me how he had gone to 
sea in the same ship with his father when he 
was quite small, but he didn’t like it. And 
one time the ship was bringing home a regi- 
ment from some foreign place, and there was 
one of the officers belonging to it took a fancy 
to him, because he used to see him reading 
and writing every minute he could, and he 
told him when he left the ship to go to him, 
telling him where he would be, and so he 
did. 
“Well, this gentleman had a son who never 
had walked, though he was as old as Sandy. 
He had something wrong with his back, and 
could do nothing for himself, and the end of 
it was, Sandy was took till attend him, and 
was with him till he died, and that was after 
he was grown up till man’s years. 

“ There was another brother in the family, 
and he was an officer like the father, and 
when the sickly gentleman died he went 
abroad with him, and was with him in wild 
countries where they never see white men, 
and went through great hardships, but they 
got back safe, and the gentleman had got 
some grand sityeation, but before Neil had 
got as far on in the story as this, Mary had 
wakened with the strange voice in the 
kitchen, and Dan, he had come in too, and 
when they heard who it was they both bid him 
kindly welcome ; but I knowed in my heart 
they were thinking what would they do for 
something till set before him, having nothing 
in the house fit, and he such a respectable- 
looking man too. 

“* And now,’ says he when he had got 
as far as this, ‘ ye’ll wonder what brings me 





here. I’m tired of going over the world, as 
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tired as my master Captain P. is, and I 
want to get a settled home now; besides, 
I’ve got a wife and child. Well, there’s a 
good post I'd be likely to get if I could 
only prove my age; it’s clerk and store- 
keeper at the barracks in W——. They are 
not used for barracks now, except for a 
short time every year when the W. shire 
militia are mustered and trained there. It’s 
a brave sityeation, with fine rooms for living 
in, and the allowance is as good as the pay, 
and my master made sure he wouldn’t be 
refused when he asked it for me ; but there’s 
others as anxious for it as he is, and they've 
put in again me that I’m too old. It must 
be a married man for it, and he mustn’t be 
over a certain age, and I know myself I'm not, 
but I can’t prove it. I wrote to the minister 
of the Glen meeting-house to know if there 
were any books belonging to the meeting- 
house that my baptism might be in. But 
he wrote back that in the old times nothing 
of the sort was kept; the Presbyterian 
ministers baptized then in people’s own 
houses, and there was no registering then, 
unless any that people kept themselves, and 
that was mostly written in their Bibles. I 
was in Liverpool with Captain P——, and 
so, when his business was done, I jist put 
my foot in the boat, and came over to see 
whether there was any one living now who 
could tell me where my grandfather’s things 
had been scattered to, or who would be apt 
to have any Bible he had left; for I am 
sure he must have left one; he wasn’t a 
man to live without a Bible in his house. 
I was abroad when my own father and 
mother died, and among their things that 
were kept for me was a Bible ; but it was 
a new one, and no writing in it. I was at 
Glencush this morning, but the people were 
all away at the fair, the old house was 
locked up, no one at all in it, but a 
woman in a house some way off directed 
me here, saying if Jenny Wallace couldn’t 
tell me about the McBurneys no one else 
could.’ 

“* Mary,’ says I when he stopped, ‘ give me 
the key of the chist.’ Mary knew what 
I wads at, and she held the candle. The 
chist lid was heavy, and the stranger saw 
it and come over and lifted it, and in a 
corner, wrapped up in a cloth, was the big 
ould Bible. Iwas always keeping it laid 
by, thinking may be some time I’d be able 
to get the covers repaired, and we didn’t 
need it in the house, for the childer had two 
they got in the Sunday school. 

“* Now,’ says I, ‘here’s your great-grand- 








father’s Bible ; if there’s writings anywhere 
it “ll be in it.’ 

*Sandy’s hands trembled, he was that 
eager when he got it. He searched it 
all over, the beginnings and endings of every 
part, but not the scrape of a pen was in it. 
Oh, but he was sorely vexed ; you’d know 
it by his face. 

“At last he shut up the Bible and said 
I had done all I could forhim, and he must 
be content, when something come into my 
head. 

“Ts the last chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment away?’ says I. 

“Tt is, says he, looking, ‘and the most of 
the one afore it.’ 

“*Lend me the book,’ and he put it on 
my knee. 

“I told ye it had been covered with 
black leather over thin boards; well, the 
back and one cover was on it still. The 
front edge of this cover was all cut and worn 
away ; but when I tried to raise it off the 
board inside it seemed to be pasted down, 
and wouldn’t stir at first, so I bid him 
give me a knife, and Sandy took his pen- 
knife and run it along under the edge and 
loosened it. 

“Ver sight’s better than mine,’ says I, 
‘do ye see ony paper in there?’ and Sandy 
called out that there was the edges of 
paper, and he slipped his finger in gently 
and pulled out the last leaf of the Old 
Testament, and another along with it, all 
covered with writings; all the McBurneys 
was there, from the time they left Scotland. 

“Young John was the last that was down, 
and jist before him Alexander, the son of 
Alexander and Margaret McBurney, and the 
age was jist what he had given in, though 
he had no way of proving it. 

“Well, you may think we were a glad con- 
sarn that night, and Sandy said we must 
count him no stranger, but a friend; and he 
went away to a little shop near, and came 
back with his arms full of tea and white 
bread, and plenty of other things too, and 
indeed we had a comfortable meal and plenty 
left for the next day too. 

“ Mary made up a bed as well as she could 
for him that night, and the next morning he 
went away, taking the big Bible with him. 
He wanted to pay for it; he said he would 
have given any money at all sooner than not 
get it, but would I take money for the blessed 
book that I saved out of the fire, and the 
Almighty presarving me in going for it? ‘No, 
no, Sandy,’ says I, ‘take it and welcome. 
It’s your own by right, for wasn’t it your great- 
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grandfather’s? and what am I but a forbye| put in gaol, and after he got out he listed for 
friend? ‘Take it and get it repaired, and |a soldier, and that’s all I know about him. 
God’s blessing go with it. Surely it was the| “He was the first of the McBurneys ever 
Lord himself helped me the day I run intil tried what a gaol was like in the inside, or 
the fire, calling out, “ Ye’ll no burn the took unlawful money in his hand, and I have 
Bible !”’” still consithered that the God that sent the 
The old woman paused here in her history, wild birds till feed the prophet sent Sandy 
and presently I asked her how she “knew McBurney looking till me for the date of his 
to look under the cover for the missing birth jist at the time of our sore distress, for 
leaf?” |indeed we were in distress, and every day it 
“Why, one night when I was reading till | was getting worse, especially on Mary, who 
Neil I come upon the place where the leaf| was so wakely. 
was out; and when I tould him about it, he| “ Dan went intil the town with Sandy the 
said he knowed that, for a wane of a neigh-|next morning, to see him go away by the 
bour’s had pulled it out, and he had put it | boat to Liverpool, and he sent me back by 
inside the leather on the cover to keep it|him a present of two goold sovereigns; I 
from being lost; and I suppose it was for|never had the like in my life afore. I gave 
that he pasted the edge of it, though he/|them to Mary for the use of the house, and 
didn’t happen to say so to me.” oh! but that was the great relief, for indeed 
“ And what became of young John ?”’ we were in want ; but sure the ‘Lord is a very 
“ Nothing good, ye may guess that: if he | present help in the time of trouble,’ and He 
had larned his duty out of the Bible, instead says them that trusts in Him is ‘to want for 
of setting up for being wiser than it, he no manner of thing that is good.’ I wascom- 
wouldn’t have got himself turned out of the forting my heart with that very verse the 
fine place he was in. night the knock come to the door. I’ve still 
“ He took bribes to let things free through found His word come true. Blessed be His 
the Custom House, and he was found out and holy name!” CICINDELA. 





SPRING SONG. 


WAKEN from slumber, O Earth ! | Wake from your slumbers calm, 
Over the mountains afar Ye fairest of flowers that rest 
I wait like the morning star, | Patiently on Earth’s breast! 
Till the heavy veil of winter’s night Rich with a costly fragrance, healing balm ; 
Has rolled away ’neath my dawning light, Well may ye now arise 
And the gentle beat To greet the azure skies, 
Of my unseen feet, And tune your joy-bells to a chime so clear, 
Wherever the echoes fall low and sweet, That list’ning ears may almost weep to hear ! 
‘ : : 
_Proclaims a wondrous birth ! So pure and sweet the cadence flows, 
The pines of the forest have heard my tread, Soothing away Earth’s tears and woes! 
And proudly waves each sounding head ; Bright is my beaming eye 
A murmur thrills on the tender breeze, Goidén the sunbeams lie : 
Like n = 4 heavenly symphonies ! Athwart my tresses with sunny sheen. 
nd the soft green hills, And the hues of the rainbow play 
_._ And the sunny rills, Upon my bright array, 
With a quiet rapture my footstep fills. | Lo! from afar my sparkling train is seen ! 


Then waken, O Earth, from thy sleep, All along the hedgerows creeping, 

, So long, so silent and deep ! Through the budding branches peeping, 
T he ice-bound river is sweeping along, Snowy hawthorn garlands weaving, 
With a ring of freedom outpours its song ; On the mosses softly breathing, 

Bearing its course by the alders grey, Blushing roses gently waking, 

By the meadows in smiling verdure gay ; Birds in sweetest chorus breaking, 

And lo! wherever my touch I lay, All to welcome me arise, 
The welcome is sweet and strong ! | Jubilant the earth and skies ! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 
BY HIS WIFE. 


Part IV. 


Many circumstances connected with this, 
my husband’s second curacy, besides those I 
have named, made it a most desirable posi- 
tion for a young curate, and with his usual 
sanguine hopefulness he had made up his 
mind to remain till he obtained promotion, 
when there occurred a sudden check. 

One morning, during the second year of 
his stay, Frank returned home and presented 
himself to me with a face so downcast that 
I eagerly inquired what was the matter. 

“Tt’s all up with this curacy, Clara,” he 
replied ; “ Mr. Clarkson has been presented 
with a better living in the country, and a 
new incumbent is coming here, who will | 
bring his own curate. I have received 
three months’ notice.” 

For a few moments this news stunned me, 
and I could not utter a word. Frank was) 
scarcely prepared for such regret on my 
part; but, as usual, it roused him to look 
at the bright side of our position, and endea- | 
vour to comfort me, as well as to account | 
for Mr. Clarkson’s movements. 

“T was, to a certain extent, prepared for a 


change, Clara, ” he said ; “at all events, it | 


does not surprise me that Mr. Clarkson 
should be glad to secure a larger income 
with his growing family. Besides, there are, 
as you know, some of the church officials 
here who are not respectful in their conduct 
to him. Men of that character, brought up 
in a neighbourhood like this, have not refine- 
ment enough to understand or appreciate 
the Christian forbearance of their incum- 
bent.” 

“ But Sims has been better lately, has he 
not?” I asked. 

Frank smiled as he replied, ‘You mean 
since conscience made him apply my sermon 
to himself. Yes, he has been quite a 
different man, and when I met him yester- 
day he mentioned with anxiety the reports 
he had heard that ‘Mr. Clarkson was 
about to leave,’ and now it has been 
stated officially he expresses the greatest 
regret.” 

This reference to my husband's sermon 
requires explanation. For some time there 
had been arising among the congregation a 
difference of opinion on the performance of 


the ritual. The High Church movement, 
then called Puseyism, was slowly working 
its way into London congregations. Very 
slowly, however, in the church of which 
my husband was curate,—at least, so it 
appeared to us, who had just come from 
Devonshire, where these High Church prin- 
ciples were rife. Mr. Clarkson wasa man of 
a liberal spirit, entirely free from bigotry. 
The service was conducted well, the singing 
really good, and excepting that at Stoke- 
leigh the surplice was worn in the pulpit, 
the arrangements exactly resembled those 
to which my husband had been accustomed. 
His fellow-curate, however, a clever preacher 
and a hot-headed Irishman, was the extreme 
of Low Church, and disapproving of a few 
‘liberal sentences in my husband’s sermons, 
he openly condemned them from the pulpit, 
|and by so doing excited in not a few of his 
hearers a spirit of opposition. 

He and Frank, however, were very good 
friends personally, although they differed on 
‘many points which Frank considered non- 
essential. But among the _half-educated 
members of a recently established Literary 
| Institution, who thought themselves of the 
|highest importance, these violent opposi- 
tions raised the most determined resistance. 

The committee of this society met every 
quarter in the schoolroom, which was also 
used as a lecture-room, to arrange for the 
weekly lectures which were delivered by the 
clergymen of the parish, and others of 
literary repute, who were paid for their as- 
sistance. 

The incumbent and his curates were always 
present at these quarterly meetings until the 
spring of Frank’s second year, a few months 
before Mr. Clarkson’s change of livings was 
made known. 

A few days previously to this quarterly 
|meeting Frank came home so full of indig- 
nation that I inquired the cause. 

“Clara,” he said, “the committee of the 
Literary Institute are behaving most rudely to 
the rector.” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“ Well, it appears that one of the members 
proposed as a lecturer a man of whom the 
incumbent disapproved, and Sims tells me 
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that they intend to call a special meeting 
next week in the vestry to decide the ques- 
tion, and he has asked me to take the chair.” 

“What, in the vestry of the church, with- 
out the incumbent? ” 

“T suppose so, Clara, from what Sims 
said,” 

** And did you promise?” I asked. 

‘I agreed to be present,” he replied ; “‘ the 
fact is, I want to find out what all this means; 
but you may depend I shall not countenance 
any insult to our incumbent.” 

On the appointed day Frank left early to 
attend the appointed meeting at seven 
o'clock. In less than an hour he returned, 
looking very much annoyed. 

“Oh, Clara,” he said, ‘‘ how dreadful all 
this is! I found the vestry full when I 
arrived, but no incumbent. Sims asked me 
to take the chair.” 

“‘ And did you?” I asked. | 

“‘ No, indeed ; I stood up on the platform, | 
and asked if the rector was expected, and | 
there were positively cries of ‘ No, no! we} 
don’t want him ; he’s not asked.’ ” | 

“* What did you do?” | 

“T merely said, ‘ Gentlemen, you must ex- | 





It was the Sunday of the quarterly col- | 
lection, and knowing Frank would be 
detained in the vestry, I walked home alone. 
He was later than usual, and I was begin- 
ning to feel anxious lest the dinner should 
be spoiled, when he entered the room, look- 
ing very excited. 

“Clara!” he exclaimed, “I never sup- 
posed that a sermon of mine would be so 
effective. Did you understand why I took 
such a text ?” 

“ Of course I did,” I replied, “and you 
took it up well too; how could you have 
the courage ?” 1 

“T cannot tell myself,’ he replied, “ but 
the result has been beyond my highest ex- 
pectations. Sims was alone in the outer 
vestry after the service, and as I entered he 
said, ‘Oh, sir, oh, Mr. Lee, thank you for 
your sermon ; it has shown me my own con- 
duct in such a disgraceful aspect, and I felt 
while you were preaching as if I should never 
forgive myself. I am sure you intended it 
forme.’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘not for you more 
than for others. I’m a younger man than you, 
and I feel almost ashamed of preaching at 
you in this way.’ ‘ No, pray don’t say that, Mr 





cuse me, I cannot enter into any discussions | Lee, it is these faithful sermons we want to 
connected with the parish in which I am rouse us to self-examination ; I hope others of 
curate unless our incumbent is present.’ | our committee will take it to heart as I have 
Then I took up my hat and left the room.”|done; at all events, I mean to see Mr. 
“T am glad you did, Frank,” I remarked, | Clarkson this very day, and ask him to for- 
and we sat and talked the matter over that | give my rudeness.’ ” 
evening, with the deepest regret and sym- | “Oh, Frank!” I exclaimed, “what a 
pathy for the truly Christian incumbent who gratifying result! and I’m glad, too, for Mr. 
had been so insulted. | Clarkson’s sake. Mr. Sims is an influential 
I accompanied my husband to church on | man in the parish, and perhaps matters after 
the following Sunday morning without the} this may work more smoothly.” 
slightest suspicion of his intentions. Mr.| This little episode in my husband’s career 
Clarkson read prayers. I knew, therefore,|as a curate recurred to my mind when I 
that Frank would preach. I saw himascend heard that our incumbent was leaving us, 
the pulpit stairs, and presently open his|and I could not feel surprised at his wish to 
sermon-case, but I was not prepared for escape from a parish where the elements of 











the text. 

The first sound of the words, however, 
enlightened me, and I felt my face flush as 
I recognised the meaning they conveyed. 

‘*My brethren, be not many masters,” 
read the young curate, and I wondered at 
his bravery and boldness. I wondered still 
more as he carried out the meaning of the 
text so as to appeal chiefly to the con- 
sciences of those for whom it was intended, 
and perhaps I never before heard any of my 
husband’s sermons so completely calculated 
to rouse conscience as on this occasion. 

It verified the truth of the assertion 
that to preach well a preacher must feel 
deeply on the subject of which he treats. 





discord were so briskly at work. 

But the change greatly affected our posi- 
tion, and my husband at once felt the 
necessity of obtaining another curacy before 
Mr. Clarkson left. He had seen more than 
one rector on the subject, and corresponded 
with others, when a letter arrived from the 
rector of Stokeleigh which changed our plans 
entirely. 

“TI promised you the incumbency of St. 
Ann’s,” wrote the old gentleman, “if my 
nephew resigned it, and now there is every 
prospect that he will be obliged to do so 
on account of his health, which, I am sorry 
to say, affects him mentally, and totally un- 
fits him for the position. Unfortunately, his 
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powers of mind are not clear enough for 
him to send in his resignation, but I trust he 
will soon recover sufficiently to enable him 
to do so. Inthe meantime, my dear friend, I 
would advise you to take temporary duty, 
because if you are licensed to a curacy you 
cannot courteously leaveitata hasty warning.” 

The old rector’s advice was mistaken, 
though kindly intended, but my husband 
was ready to agree to any arrangement with 
the prospect of so soon being an incumbent. 
Temporary duty for three months was 
quickly found with a rector at Hackney, who 
became during that period what he and his 
wife have been ever since to us—kind and 
attached friend. 

Fortunately, also, during our stay at 
Hackney I was near enough to continue 
with my pupils, but a new trouble arose in 
the difficulty we found in obtaining apart- 
ments suitable to our means, yet respect- 
able enough for our position. Our first 
venture was a woeful mistake, into which 
Frank was led by believing the representa- 
tions of a tradesman in the neighbourhood. 

One afternoon when I returned home to 
our old lodgings, Frank met me with great 
satisfaction to tell me of these apartments. 

“It is such a pretty house, Clara,” he said, 


“ standing alone in such a large garden, and 
far back from the road. The rooms are not 
so large as these, but the rent is less, and 
the landlady has evidently been in a better 
position, 2 little too grand and stately in her 


manner, perhaps, but truly refined and 
educated. She tells me she is a widow with 
one son. Besides, these apartments are near 
the church.” 

Perhaps I was mistaken in readily approv- 
ing of these apartments without seeing them 
myself. However, when the time came for 
parting with Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson, and 
giving up the lodgings we had occupied for 
so long, I was glad to have another home to 
go to. 

In all my experience of lodgings I have 
never met with anything to equal what we 
endured in the house of this “ educated 
lady.” Our sitting-room windows looked 
out on the road across a small garden in front. 
It was but poorly furnished, contained 
neither couch nor easy chair; the carpet 
did not half cover the room, and a table, a 
few cane chairs, and two cupboards, with 
requirements for the dinner and tea-table, 
completed the furniture. Not quite, how. 
ever, for one entire side of the room was 
occupied by a worn-out grand pianoforte and 
an almost stringless harp. 





The bedroom was equally meagre, per- 
haps worse, for on asking for a towel I was 
supplied with a piece of new canvas un- 
hemmed, which covered me with powdery 
threads as I wiped my hands. Being in 
mourning at the time, my condition after 
this performance may easily be imagined. 

After some trouble I contrived to improve 
the condition of our two rooms, but when 
Sunday arrived, and my husband returned 
from church naturally expecting his dinner, 
nothing was ready. Presently a girl in a 
bonnet came up, and after laying the table- 
cloth, nothing more, left the room. In about 
five minutes she returned carrying a brown 
and yellow striped baking dish, in which was 
a half-shoulder of mutton with potatoes 
under it, evidently just taken out of the 
baker’s oven. ‘This, quite regardless of soil- 
ing the cloth, she placed on the table and 
turned to go. 

“ Stay,” I said, “ where are the knives and 
forks and plates?” 

“ They’re all in the cupboard,” was the 
reply, as she paused for a moment with the 
handle of the door in her hand, and then 
departed, closing the door after her. 

Frank and I looked at each other in dis- 
may, and then with an amused laugh he said, 
“ Come, Clara, let us make the best of it. 
We are to wait upon ourselves, it seems, and 
it is a pity to allow the dinner to get cold.” 

I at once acknowledged the wisdom of this 
advice. I searched for and found knives 
and two-pronged forks, plates and dishes of 
varied patterns—cold, of course, for being 
summer our grate was fireless, and after a 
while we contrived to make a dinner, but 
without salt. For our room had no bell, 
and all my calling was useless. 

Fortunately we were invited to tea and 
supper at the vicarage, so the uncomfortable 
circumstances at our lodgings were not re- 
peated that day. However, I spoke to our 
landlady next day on the subject. 

I need not narrate the result. The stately 
lady explained that she paid a young girl at 
the Sunday school to fetch our dinner from 
the bakehouse and to wait upon us at times, 
but that she could not do more. 

Unhappily for us Frank had engaged 
these apartments for a month, and that 
month I shall never forget. More than once 
I was obliged to appeal to the ground-floor 
lodgers for help when we wanted anything 
fetched, or potatoes cooked, or a little warm 
or boiling water for tea. They were very |, 
kind and considerate in helping us when they || 
knew my husband’s position at the church, || 
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and I found to my surprise that three of the 
ground-floor rooms were let to three working 
men and their families. Most civil and 
obliging to us, yet their presence in the same 
house with one of the curates of the parish 
was somewhat embarrassing. 

Our landiady appeared about sixty years 
of age, and when she climbed the stairs to 
pay us a visit would apologize in the most 
elegant terms for not showing herself more 
often, on account of her stoutness and diffi- 
culty of breathing. 

One evening, however, she presented her- 
self unexpectedly. I had been tempted to 
try the old worn-out piano, and found to my 
surprise that although ancient and out of tune 
it was one of Broadwood’s, and therefore 
good to the last. I was playing that old- 
fashioned yet clever arrangement of “ Ah, 
vous dirai-je,” with variations by Cordon fils, 
when the door opened and the landlady 
entered. 

“T heard the sound of my old piano,” 
she said as she seated herself, ‘ pray don’t 
stop, Mrs. Lee, I know the piece you are 
playing, and it reminds me of old times ; but 
excuse me, you are playing it too fast, faster 
than I should have allowed my pupils to 
attempt such difficult music.” 

Poor old lady, I slackened my time to 
please her, but I smiled at the idea of the 
music being difficult, which I played from 
memory, having learnt it in my childhood. 

Alas for the end of our poor landlady ! No 
doubt her mind was failing then, for a few 
months after we left I read an account in 
the paper that this poor woman, whose 
derangement was stated to be caused by the 
undutiful conduct of her only son, had 
thrown herself from the window of the very 
room we had once occupied, in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity, as recorded by the verdict 
at the inquest. 

After leaving the house of this poor crazed 
lady we found more comfortable apartments ; 
the remainder of the time, therefore, with 
our friend the rector and his family passed 
most pleasantly, and we left them with great 
regret. 

It is sometimes difficult to trace correctly 
causes and effects, and yet I have always felt 
that the promise of an incumbency in De- 
vonshire by the rector of Stokeleigh was the 
beginning of troubles to us which lasted for 
years. The uncertainty attending the pro- 
mised preferment, owing to the present in- 
cumbent’s mental affliction, and the rector’s 
advice to my husband not to fix himself in 
a permanent curacy, induced him to take 





temporary engagements, in one instance at 
the rate of £50 a year, and in another at 
£80. 

These engagements also created expenses 
for travelling and removing from place to 
place, and in the latter case to a distance 
which not only obliged me to give up my 
pupils, but took me to a neighbourhood east 
of London, where the possibility of gaining 
others was totally out of the question. In 
one respect these circumstances were pro- 
ductive of good, they produced muy first ven- 
ture in literary work for payment, and the 
result gave me the courage to persevere, 
although the amount I received for my story 
was only five guineas. 

I commenced another, but it required re- 
writing, for my husband’s curacy at this time 
was surrounded by most painful circum- 
stances, in consequence of the immoral con- 
duct of his vicar. During the first inquiries 
into the matter he was suspended, and my 
husband was personally requested by the 
bishop to remain in sole charge. 
had he consented to do so when a letter 
arrived from Devonshire stating that the in- 
cumbent of St. Ann’s had so far recovered 
his mental powers as to be able to send in 
his resignation, and that the living was 
Frank’s as soon as he had officially accepted it. 

“Do you know what this involves, Clara ?” 
asked Frank, as we talked the matter over. 

“Expenses and difficulties, I have no 
doubt,” I replied. 

“Yes, indeed, and I am sorry to say large 
expenses,” said my husband. ‘In the first 
place, if I do not quickly decide, there are 
plenty ready to accept the living at once. 
If I agree to take it I shall have to pay a 
clergyman to perform the duty, and pay him 
two guineas a Sunday as long as I remain 
here, which will certainly not be for less than 
three months, for that foolish T- has ap- 
pealed to the Court of Arches.” 

“ Oh, Frank,” I said, “ pray give St. Ann’s 
up, and look out for another curacy when you 
leave here, in a neighbourhood where I can 
get pupils. It’s no use hiding the fact, we 
have got into debt already during the six 
months we have been here, and what it will 
be by the time we leave, with the addition of 
two guineas a Sunday for three months, I 
cannot bear to think of.” 

“ You are quite right, Clara,” said Frank ; 
‘but now you have commenced wniting for 
the press, would not an income of £50 a 
year be made in that way without taking 
pupils ?” : 

“Not yet, Frank,” I said; “I am but a 
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tyro, and unknown. I want more practice 
to enable me to be really successful. Be- 
sides, payment for writing is so delayed. I 
sent that story to the publishers more than 
eighteen months before I received the five 
pounds for it. I am told that, as a rule, 
nothing is paid for until it is in print.” 

** Well,” said Frank, laughing, “I should 
call this a realization of the homely proverb, 
‘While the grass grows the horse starves ;’ 
but it cannot be so with all authors.” 

“Oh no,” I replied; “writers who are 
known, and have a name, can make their own 
terms, especially if they are able to wait for 
payment; but I can lay claim to none of 
these qualifications, so I think I must con- 
linue to take pupils, for with them the money 
is not only sure, but can be received either 
quarterly, monthly, or, as you know, even 
weekly,” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Frank, “that was a very 
satisfactory arrangement of Mrs. Palgrave’s, 
for the money was really useful, although I 
felt mortified that you should have to ac- 
cept it.” 

“‘T believe we must make up our minds to 
many mortifications in this world,” I re- 
marked, “at least, when our purses are not 
well lined; at all events, it is far greater 
mortification to me to be in debt than to 
receive money weekly which I have honestly 
earned. But how about the incumbency ? 
what will you do?” 

“TJ will write to the rector this evening, 
and ask his advice,” he replied, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

I must, however, confess that the prospect 
of my husband becoming an incumbent was 
very pleasing to me. I had also heard that 
St. Ann’s Church would seat at least 600 
people, and even with half that number as 
seat-holders, the income from _pew-rents 
already amounted to about £100 a year. 
I had a wife’s confidence in my husband, 
and pictured to myself an increasing congre- 
gation in consequence of his talents as a 
reader and a preacher; there was also an 
endowment of £66 a year, paid by the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund. And so I 
built castles in the air that my husband 
would realize an income of at least £200 
a year, to which I could add another £60 
or £80 by pupils in the morning, and story- 
writing in the afternoon and evening. 

With such prospects it will not be sur- 
prising that my husband was influenced by 
the rector’s reply, and said he should write 
and accept the living of St. Ann’s. And 


the debts we had incurred, as well as the 
clergyman’s fees, the expenses of induction, 
and what is called “‘first-fruits ” to the bishop? 
A few calculations proved that we could not 
manage with less than £100 in addition to 
my husband’s quarter’s salary. 

The months flew by rapidly. Frank had 
promised to take possession at the end of 
March. With some difficulty in obtaining 
sureties my husband made what he calls his 
Jirst false step. He borrowed on his life 
policy #150 for three years. This enabled 
us to pay all demands, with a little reserve 
of ready money, but left the consciousness 
that the instalments must. be paid back 
quarterly, with the interest, and the utmost 
punctuality, and what if our expected in- 
come should fall short of its promise? Yet 
we were young and hopeful, although my 
husband being unwilling to leave so long 
before the matter with his vicar was settled, 
felt bound to stay for a few Sundays till 
another curate could be found to supply his 
place; we did not therefore reach Devonshire 
till nearly the end of April. How far our 
hopes were realized must be related in 
another paper. 

In recalling all these circumstances I am 
reminded of one of the gentlemen of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court, who wrote with his dia- 
mond ring on a window-pane in the palace— 

‘* Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 


Under which the queen wrote,— 
‘* Tf thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” 


Perhaps the prospect of being incumbent 
within five years of his ordination, and also of 
securing an income at least double the highest 
amount then paid to curates, was a tempta- 
tion to my husband too great to be resisted. 
He certainly did not “fear to climb’’ at the 
first opportunity ; whether he was right or 
wrong remains to be seen. 

Some weeks elapsed after we left London 
before the very sad case of the vicar was de- 
cided, and the result, which deprived him of his 
gown and obliged him to enter another pro- 
fession with an assumed name, was a great 
grief to my husband. He had known him 
as a man of talent, a powerful preacher, and 
a most agreeable companion, and now—the 
particulars need not be referred to here, 
they were public property through the news- 
papers for months, and the wrecked life has 
ended. 'T—— died in the prime of his 
age, forsaken by those who admired his 
talents, but who lamented over the disgrace 
he had brought on the profession to which 





now arose the question, how should we pay 





he belonged. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE SECOND.—THE LEGACY. 


hear—you’ve been interfering between me 
and the captain.” 
Har an hour later in Philip Lorimer’s| Philip caught the first word ; alarm seized 
room there were three people, Philip Lorimer| him for the child, a new strength quite un- 
himself, still alive, seemingly holding life by| natural and wild came into him, he sat up, 
sheer force of will until Jukes should have|stretched one arm over the bedclothes, 
come back, and he should in the body know | clutched them, and cried, “ Speak, or I'll kill 
that his child was safe and on her way to her| you; what have you done with the child ?” 
new home. Dr. Hope was there sitting by| His voice was strong and clear, and his 
the sick man’s bedside ; Philip Lorimer’s| utterance sharp and ringing with agony. 
finished letter was in his hand. At the foot} ‘‘ You won’t like it when you hear it,” 
of the bed stood Jukes. muttered Jukes, and he turned and leaned 
He had come in quickly—he had thrown | sideways against the footboard of the bed, 
his rug hastily on a chair—but now he stood| with his back to the doctor, so that Philip 
still, and in his usual morose, stolid manner.|even could see but half of his face. He 
His hard knotted hands were held firmly | seemed determined to irritate instead of to 
together, his head was bent ; beside looking| heal the man who called him his friend. 
morose, he looked dogged. “‘ You are false!” gasped Philip. “ You— 
After the child had gone Philip had) you——” 
scarcely spoken. He had taken such! But faintness, perhaps it was death, over- 
nourishment as Dr. Hope had given him, but| came him, and his head fell forward. 
that over, he lay back on his pillows with his; Dr. Hope raised him. Life was fighting 
eyes closed, and in a silence almost as fearful | wildly, armed with human will against a 
to look upon as the great silence he was|strong foe. Spasm after spasm shook the 
waiting for. Only a low, slow breathing,, man; Dr. Hope poured brandy down his 
scarcely heard, marked the difference between | throat, and at last life and sense came back, 
life and death, and proclaimed that life still) steadily persistent to know the worst. 
held a power over the weak body. | Jukes stood through all in the same pos- 
Jukes’s rapid entrance startled him. He|ture, giving no aid, seemingly waiting to 
opened his eyes ; large and dark they always| carry out a purpose. 
were, but now larger and darker than ever.| “Speak!” repeated Philip, and again his 
Now there was a strange, vivid, earnest gaze | voice sounded strong and clear. 
in them. He made a quick movement, as if} “Well, I took her and I left her with the 


CHAPTER V. 








to raise himself. captain.” 
Dr. Hope’s arm was immediately behind to| He stopped. 

support him. “Go on,” and Philip Lorimer’s eyes fixed 
* Madge?” he gasped. strangely upon him. 
Jukes did not answer, but still stood with| “ That was all I had to do.” 

his head bowed. Again he answered and stood silent. 





“Speak,” said the doctor, authoritatively. “Go on,” repeated Philip, still sitting up, 
Jukes moved his head slightly, as if he} staring but helpless and wild. Whether 
would not brook interference. He had it in further speech was impossible to him, or 
his mind to speak, but only in his own way| whether a supernatural power concentrated 


and in his own time; he was not going to his whole purpose into a determined will that 


be controlled by the doctor. | Jukes should yield to the command of these 
“What do you want me to say?” he| two words, there was no sign to tell. Every 
asked. physical nerve was strained ,to support his 
“All you know,” shortly answered Dr.| upright commanding gesture, every effort of 
Hope. |his brain was to extort the knowledge that 


“Perhaps it’s what you wouldn't like to| Jukes withheld. 
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“What more would you have? I gave 
up the child and I gave upthe money. Do 
you want it back again ?—are you satisfied ?” 
the man added, after a second of silence. 
The added words were to Dr. Hope, not to 
Mr. Lorimer. 

“No, I am not,” answered the doctor. 

Philip with his intense acuteness noticed 
the change of address and the answer. 

“ Answer me,” came ringing out in the 
wild shrill voice, “ your business is with me 
—what of the child ?” 

‘Well, if you will have it, she threw her- 
self into the water to swim after me when I 
came away—she’s drowned, that’s the plain 
English.” 

And with a low, harsh, rumbling sound like 
the mocking laugh of some demon, Jukes 
turned, burst open the door, and fled from 
the house. 

A piercing shriek burst from Philip 
Lorimer’s lips, a stream of blood poured 
forth, his extended hand clutched at the 
clothes, dropped nerveless and fell, his eyes 
closed. He fell heavily back upon the 
pillows, 

There came no sound, no movement. 
Deadly pallor was on his face, still a thin red 
stream trickled from the opened mouth. Had 
Jukes thought to hurry the quiet dying of the 
man who trusted him, who called him his 
friend? Had he willed that this action, that 
his words dragged out of him by the man in 
his agony, should be murderous? 

He had fled from the room—that almost 
looked as ifit had been so ; men do not desert 
their friends in the hour of their death. 

The doctor quickly opened the door and 
called a woman. He gave her some orders, 
and turned back into the room. Still Philip’s 
letter was in his hand. That must go now 
and at once, it was mail day. He could not 
post it himself then, other work was thrust 
upon him. He called the woman back, and 
told her to see that it was posted, to send a 
trusty person with it; that she knew what 
other things there were for her to do. 

Dr. Hope shut the door as she turned 
away, and stood where but a few moments 
before Jukes had done. He leaned his 
two arms on the footboard of the bed, and 





Until the time when Philip’s illness had 
begun the two had not met ; since then the 
professional care of the one, the utter soli- 
tude and hopelessness of the other, had woven 
a stronger friendship than time alone would 
account for. Yet Philip had been blind, he 
had trusted Jukes ; beyond faith in medical 
skill he had not thought to lean upon Dr. 
Hope. And yet he alone out of the hun- 
dreds Philip Lorimer had rubbed against in 
his shifting life was mourning for the waste 
that lay before his eyes, for the joyless ending 
that had broken in on the man’s heyday time 
of existence. 

The woman's husband had just come in, 
he took the letter from her hand and posted 
it. 

Dr. Hope was purposing to write to those 
far-distant relations to tell them the child’s 
fate as well as the father’s. 

Steamers carried the mails—the Western 
Star was a sailing vessel—the letter would 
arrive long before the ship, this had all 
come into the careful plan of Philip Lorimer. 
But what mattered it now how the people 
in the old home would learn the news? 

Round the childless father and the father- 
less child rolled a vague blank which no life 
in the old world could fill. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Burt the mails were delayed. Accidents came, 
and when Dr. Lorimer received his letter he 
stil kept Miss Lorimer’s some days longer. 
He was going to London, and he preferred 
delivering it himself to sending it by post. 
Very foolish this looks, but so it was, and 
when Madge received her letter it was nearly 
the time when the Western Star would be 
due. 

We know that Dr. Hope had intended to 
write himself after having posted Mr. Lori- 
mer’s letter, but for some reason or other un- 
known he had not done so. There was at 
least no letter from him for either Dr. Lori- 
mer or Miss Lorimer. 

The doctor’s letter was also from his son, 
written in detached fragments, but much 
shorter than Miss Lorimer’s, and posted on 
the day before that on which hers had been 
finished. Hers had been sent under cover 





gazed down on the man lying there. 

Come when it may, there must be pain and 
sorrow following close on the tread of death, 
yet whom had they touched when the cold 
hand had beckoned this man? None. At 
least, none bound to him by the natural tie of 
kinship; Dr. Hope was alone grieving for the 
solitary life. | 





to his father, but, as we have seen, not finally 
closed until the writer had seen the comple- 
tion of such work as in the planning for his 
child’s future life must up to the day when 
the ship should sail necessarily be kept in- 
complete. 

But learning by these two letters that 
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Philip had made no friends except the, man 
Jukes, knowing also that this man belonged 
to a class where much writing would be a 
toil, and by the custom of his rough life far 
away from a necessity, neither of them looked 
for a confirmation of the coming fate which 
was so plainly foretold by the dying man 
himself. Did not the penmanship declare 
as plainly as the words that the writer was 
even at the moment of writing in the article 
of death ? 

The only thing to do was that the wish of 
Philip Lorimer concerning his child should 
be carried out. The claim of parentage held 
by Dr. Lorimer for possession of his grand- 
child’s person was of course not possible to 
be held in face of her father’s disposal of her, 
and the letter in default of a formal will 
would have to stand as authority in the 
matter. 

For Miss Lorimer herself, had the child 
come to her with no authority but simply 
Philip’s child, orphaned and desolate, she 
would have opened her arms to her for the 
sake of the old love. Womanly jealousy, 
righteous enough when once it had fired her 
pride to show the world that she was not 
broken by his forgetting her in the wife he 
had chosen to take, had in the course of the 
years been laid to rest. A noble forgiveness, 
resting on the sure basis of her own great and 
pure love, came to follow out of the nobility 
of her own nature. What was it to her that 
the child laid at her feet was another woman's 
child, that woman one who had taken her 
place? The sanctification of much suffer- 
ing and of death had fallen over it all, and 
left behind but the pure white flame of pardon 
and love. 

Dr. Lorimer was to remain a week longer 
in town. The day after Miss Lorimer re- 
ceived her letter, inquiries were made in 
official quarters concerning the probable date 
of the arrival of the Western Star, and it 
was found that she was already in English 
waters. The following day she was in port. 

In the afternoon of that same day a cab 
drove up to the office in Gray’s Inn, and a 
gentleman of naval bearing accompanied by 
a little girl inquired for Mr. Lorimer. They 
were Captain Greatorexand Madge. Before 
half an hour had passed they and the cab 
accompanied by Mr. Lorimer were driving 
off to the Waterloo station on their way to 
Richmond, 

Miss Lorimer was sitting in her little 
breakfast-room—she was restless: her father 
had promised to telegraph if he heard news 
of the child coming, and though no telegram 








had come, she, unimpulsive woman though 
she was, owning a calmly regulated mind, 
had been unable to wait quietly. She sat 
with some work on her lap—it had been 
in her hands many times, but as many times 
it had been laid down again with no stitches 
having been set in it. At last she folded it 
up. She was simply anxious and restless, 
and knew she was so, and that it was a literal 
impossibility for her to settle down to any- 
thing half so monotonous as putting regular 
stitches in a muslin seam. 

A ring came at the hall bell—it was not 
nearly time for John to come home from 
school, or for her father’s train. She rose. 

** Madge,” called her father. 

The next moment she was in the hall. 
The captain was lifting a child out of a rail- 
way fly ; boxes and queer bundles were on 
the vehicle ; Mr. Lorimer was in and out and 
fidgety. 

Miss Lorimer alone was quiet and com- 
posed. Captain Greatorex was flurried, the 
child looked confused, though not exactly 
frightened, but the lady who went out on to 
the door-step, who took her hand, stooped 
down and kissed her, was, they both thought, 
like no other lady they had ever seen. She 
was just a self-possessed hostess—so won- 
derfully stately and calm, and yet so radiant 
with gentle kindliness. She did not speak 
when she kissed the child, but when the next 
moment she shook hands with the captain 
and rested her disengaged hand on the little 
one’s shoulder, he saw that her eyes were full 
of tears. 

However, her lips were smiling as she 
said to him, “Thank you very much, cap- 
tain, for bringing this little girl to us.” She 
turned then, and taking Madge’s hand led her 
into the drawing-room. The door stood open 
close by. She sat down on a chair and drew 
the child to her. 

A pretty little fair thing the child was, 
slight and fragile, with small baby features, 
and an expression wise and intelligent over 
them. Her dress was tumbled, and set on 
as if there had not been womanly fingers to 
arrange it ; but though so tumbled and un- 
cared for there was a look.of refinement 
about it that seemed to show the original 
orderer of the clothes was refined too, and 
had set his own mark on them. The hat 
had fallen off, and hung by its fastenings 
round her neck; her yellow hair, shining in 
the summer sun like threads of pale gold, 
had been brushed off from her face, ‘but had 
fallen in rings and loose wayward bits over 
her forehead and her face. 
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Miss Lorimer put them back, and her 
hand fingered caressingly the dainty head ; 
she looked wistfully into the child’s blue 
eyes, so big and wondering, though not a bit 
frightened. 

“So you are little Madge,” she said, in her 
sweet quiet way, and she bent down to the 
fair head by her side and kissed the golden 
rings of hair. 

Something in the tone perhaps, or in the 
action—the words were too simple—struck 
the child, and she started round and threw 
her arms round Miss Lorimer’s neck. She 
was a strange mixture of wise womanliness 
and wild. untaught ways, was this little 
Madge. She had never known control, she 
did not know what fear: was ;\ an impulse 
childlike and loving made her do this. But 
the next instant her arms were down again, 
and she spoke: as in her childish wisdom 
she deemed fitting to the occasion. 

“Yes, 1am Madge—at least, my name is 
Margaret Lorimer, only papa always calls me 
Madge.’ What is your name?” 

“ Well, mine is exactly:‘the same as yours, 
and they call me Madge too.” 

“How foolish!” exclaimed the child, 
“we shall always be making mistakes !” 

Miss Lorimer smiled. 

“So we shall. But suppose you find a 
new ‘name for me,. so that we may get 
rid .of the difficulty. You shall call me 
‘auntie,’ like my little nephews and 
nieces.” 

** Do they live here ?—in this house ?” 

“No, not here. A long way off, but they 
come and stay sometimes.” 

““Oh;”’ and Madge pondered over some 
knotty point in her mind. 

Miss Lorimer wouid not interrupt: her. 

Presently she went on, leaning against 
Miss Lorimer’s knee, “Is it naughty? I 
can’t help it if it is, but I. don’t want any 
more children here—they’re so silly. I 
never had any children to play with, only 
big Nero, our dog. Have you got a dog?” 

*'Ved;? 

But the child was not listening for her 
answer, her mind had travelled back to her 
far-away home. 

“I wanted so to bring Nero with me, but 
papa would not let me, and so he gave him 
to Dr. Hope.” 

Just at this point Mr. Lorimer and the 
captain came in, the latter very red in the 
face, and evidently referring to some subject 
previously talked about, and which was not 
one pleasant to his mind. 

“T have no doubt on my own mind, sir, 


but of course you have every right to ques- 
tion the matter.” 

Miss Lorimer involuntarily looked up. 
The captain’s face was somewhat angry, 
her father’s perplexed, and—surer index of 
annoyance—his hand was smoothing and 
resmoothing} his, beard. The child’s face 
was wild with excitement. 

She seized Miss Lorimer’s hand. 

“ Auntie, auntie!” she cried, “I know 
what he means; I’ll tell you. The money is 
all lost, and they said Walsh took it; but 
I am sure he did not; he never would— 
never, never! Why,’he saved nay life; I 
should have been drowned.” 

This was Greék to Miss Lorimer. She 
only had her letter and the child; none of 
the intervening details had of course come 
to her. All that she knew concerning 
money was that a large sum was to be sent 
with Madge ; she could not mean that this 
was lost. She looked over to Captain 
Greatorex. 

The matter was soon explained. At ieast, 
if sucha word as explanation can fitly be 
used regarding a circumstance in which 
there is nothing but mystery. 
captain had to tell was just this. 

When life was found ‘to be still in the 
child rescued from drowning, when she was 
best left in the hands of the women folk, he 
had bethought him of the other charge 
left in his care—the cash-box. He himself 
had gone to the place where he had seen 
Jukes put it under the pile of shawls. They 
were still there, but not so the box. He 
remembered the dispute between Walsh and 
Jukes, asked the former what he knew of 
the box, was answered * Nothing,” forthwith 
doubted the man, and had vigilant search 
made. It had never been found. 

But from henceforth Walsh had become a 
marked man. He was known to be a good 
sailor and honest, but—who can reason 
away the injustice of these things ?—from 
that day the passengers of the Western 
Star, if not the ship’s crew, looked upon 
him as upon a man under suspicion. No 
cash-box ever came to light so as in any way 
to fasten accusation upon him in the place of 
suspicion, but, nevertheless, for the rest of 
the voyage he was conscious that he was a 
shunned man. He, being so assailed, had 
fought with the same arms, and being sent 
adrift had thrown back silent defiance. He 
consorted with no man, but played with 
Madge, and confided his woes and his 
revenge to her. 

He vowed he would clear himself, and she 
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—why, she, being untaught and impulsive, 
| believed in him and worshipped him as 
womenkind love to worship a martyr; but 
also being worldly-wise through the facts of 
her life, a somewhat ancient child, held her 
tongue, and did not blaze forth the virtues of 
her martyr before unsympathetic eyes and 
ears. Captain Greatorex had barely finished 
when she burst forth, “ Is it not a shame? 
He says he'll goall over the world a hundred 
times to find out wliere it is. He says he’s 
been three times round the world, and— 
and—he knows heaps of things—and—— ” 
“ Has he, dear? Well, you must tell me 
all about them one day.” 
So said Miss Lorimer to quiet the child, 
but she was listening to her father and the 
captain. 
** Unwarrantable carelessness,” were the 
words in Mr. Lorimer’s mind, but his 
tongue only said, as he stroked his beard, 
“Very strange, very strange. But it was 
like Philip Lorimer to send money in such a 
way. Why could he not have transmitted it 
through responsible agents in the usual 
manner?” 

Captain Greatorex drew himself up. 

“Tt is worse than strange to me, sir. It 
implies disregard on my part to a trust 
reposed in me. You, the child’s guardian, 
may come upon me for the money. It isa 
large sum.” 

“We have no claim of that sort, captain. 
There is no proof beyond a suspected man’s 
word that you ever received it.” And Mr. 
Lorimer paced up and down the room. 

“Tt certainly was most irregular alto- 
gether,” went on Captain Greatorex. “The 
child’s berth was only taken a few days 
before we sailed by Jukes, as missie calls 
him. Dr. Hope came to me the very day 
before she was brought on board, and told me 
the first I ever heard about the money. He 
gave me no idea of the amount—that you 
have told me.” 

“You never saw Mr. Lorimer, then?” 
interrupted the other. 

“No. Never knew such a person 
existed until I was told that a child of his 
was to be under my charge. I'd give some- 
thing now if I never had known that 
little !” 

“I-dare say, I dare say,” assented Mr. 
Lorimer, and still he stood perplexed. The 
sudden news of the mysterious loss of the 
money had broken through his common 
ease of manner, even the usual words of 
hospitality had never got spoken. “I must 


am really a nonentity in the matter. But 
still I do not see what can be done—the 
money has gone!” 

“Out of the Western Star,’ curtly said 
Captain Greatorex. ‘‘ Where else it may be 
I know not.” 

“ Well, captain,” said Miss Lorimer, “ we 
have the most important part of the trust at 
any rate,” stroking Madge’s head and 
smiling. ‘ We are very grateful to you for the 
little girl. Neither Madge nor I, I am sure, 
will trouble ourselves about the money, will 
we?” and she lifted the little face at her 
side. 

The child was grave. 

“TI don’t know,” said she, doubtingly. 
“T liked it best when papa did not have 
money. We lived out in the bush, and— 
and—it was first-rate then.” She stopped, 
and set her head wisely on one side. 
‘* Papa said one day he would not send ‘his 
child home a beggar; he did not know I 
heard him, I think. It was when he was 
beginning to be ill. Perhaps he would not 
like it? Is there no money at all?” asked 
she. 

“No,” answered Captain Greatorex. The 
tone of voice in which the word was uttered 
showed it was dictated from a point of view 
opposed to Madge’s. 

The child’s face was turned up to him ; for 
an instant she looked surprised. Then she 
moved away from Miss Lorimer’s side, 
stood straight and tiny in her independence, 
tried to fasten on her hat that still hung by 
its strings round her neck. She evidently 
was settling a purpose in her baby mind. 
Miss Lorimer spoke to her. 

““Come to me, dear ; let me untie those 
troublesome strings.” 

Madge had been setting her chin down 
into her throat, trying to see the knot she 
was vainly tugging at. She looked up, 
moved a step forward, then went back 
again, as if she had a proud love of her 
independence. 

“*T must go back to papa, then,” she said. 
For a moment there was silence. The 
three looked at each other; in the end 
Captain Greatorex felt that Mr. Lorimer 
and his daughter were questioning him. 
“Does she not know?” asked Mr. 
Lorimer, in a low. voice. 

The captain nodded. “I don’t under- 
stand what she means,” he answered, in the 
same way. 

“My child, my child!” murmured Miss 
Lorimer. Unconsciously her hand stretched 
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Only tender love and care sounded -in 
the quiet voice, but they struck strangely on 
the ears of the motherless child. 

Madge’s eyes questioned; she looked 
first at one, then at another. 

All through the long voyage no. one—who 
was there among all those strangers on 
whom such words were a duty ?—had plainly 
said to the child that her father’s illness was 
an illness unto death. She, as a child, with 
the woe of it out of her ken and the new 
interests about her, had had no power of 
divining it. As she had left her father, so 
in a vague way she was imagining he must 
remain. In Miss Lorimer’s words, nay, 
more, in the sad woe of her voice and her 
eyes, the truth flashed upon her. 

“ Auntie! auntie!” cried she, ‘it isn’t 
true !—it isn't true!” 

She threw herself on her knees beside Miss 
Lorimer, and buried her head in her lap. 
All her body was shaken by the violence of 
sudden passionate crying. She refused to 
be comforted. The sweet gentle voice 
above her and the soft touch of loving hands 
laid on her head were unfelt. 

What was money in comparison to this? 
Countless millions, even all the treasured 
gold of this gold-loving world, were as the 
summer wind-blown thistle-down in sight of 
the weight of grief set on the lowly bent 
head of the solitary child. 


Book THE TuHirRD.—A CHILD. 


CHAPTER I. 


MADGE soon turned out to be not a mere 
plaything in the house that had become her 
home. ‘Ten years of rather queer upbringing 
had settled certain habits of thought with 
the child. By nature she was born with a 
warm, loving heart, but she had lived so free 
and unfettered a life, often for long hours left 
alone with an old dog. With him she had 
wandered at will whither she had chosen. She 
had eaten when she was hungry, she had 
played or she had slept as the fancy came 
upon her, and the late years in the town had 
never had enough guardianship in them to 
root out the wild ways of her baby life. So 
her warm and loving heart was tangled up a 
good deal with wilful ways and sturdy in- 
dependence of control. 

But, little savage though she was in some 
things, she inherited the refinement of her 
father, and rough though her life had been, 
wane of its coarseness seemed to have clung 
to her, 





After the first day—for a whole day she had 
glowered at John as a helpless native of some 
conquered land might look upon an invader, 
—after that first day she accepted in one 
respect the inevitable. She could not be the 
only child in the house. But this other 
child being a boy, strong and manly, and two 
years older than herself, was too unequal at 
all points to be feared. She was still lord of 
the position. 

John, small and sturdy man that he was, 
being just a sensible boy, troubled with no 
imagination, looking at Madge, a girl, as 
necessarily a being weak and fanciful, and to 
be humoured, let her do pretty much as she 
would with him. If she wanted his help, he 
gave it her; if she wanted him to play with 
her, he did it, always talking a good deal 
though of his work in an honest, self-believing 
boy’s way ; also, if she was angry, and she 
chose, as she did sometimes, to fight him, he 
made a show of falling in with her fancy, and 
fought her in a make-believe fashion. He 
in his pride of manhood felt himself so far 
greater and stronger than she was, he would 
have despised himself for tyrannizing over 
her. 

So Madge had her own will very much, 
and wandered about the gardens and house 
as she listed. A great brown retriever she 
had taken to her heart in place of the lost 
Nero, and she and Bruce were before many 
weeks were over well known round about in 
the lanes and roads of Richmond. 

The Misses Grundy of Miss Lorimer’s ac- 
quaintance remonstrated, as might have 
been supposed, in their select coteries on the 
impropriety of so young a child (Madge 
was so little, she looked scarcely more than 
eight years old) being allowed to roam at 
her own wild will unattended by the conven- 
tional maid. The truth was, however, in a 
fact which lay beyond the searching ken of 
these same guardians of the public well- 
doing. It was this. Miss Lorimer and the 
ways of custom were hand-in-hand in the 
beginning with the child, but after some 
short time, when the restraints of her new 
life had lost their novelty, and taken up in 
her eyesa very irksome cloak of monotony, 
Madge had revolted, and a tussle had ensued. 
Therein she had declared her independence, 
and shown what had up to that day been 
undeveloped in her nature. Miss Lorimer 
was a wise woman, and read aright that her 
slight fragile-looking child would not be 
controlled by force, but that the process of 
taming her would have to be conducted so 
gently that she herself shou!d be unconscious 
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of it. Madge won permission to wander 
about without the detested maid, but in the 
treaty of peace she herself had to sign a 
promise that she would never go without 
Bruce—a promise she in her untutored way 
believed to be a thing most sacred, and 
beside that, she was too proud and wilful to 
condescend to a lie spoken or acted. So 
the old dog, sensible of the ease of life, was 
made a victim, and seen in lanes and bypaths 
among the fields. Wherever he was seen, 
one was sure to find near by a little girl 
in black mourning clothes, fair-haired and 
fragile-looking, her hands full of flowers and 
field treasures, and singing in the sweet ripples 
of a child’s voice, trills and roulades un- 
fettered as the birds. 

Very happy was Madge. Now and then 
John on half-holidays volunteered to go with 
her, on which occasion she would be intro- 
duced to delights unattainable by herself, 
but belonging to the elysium of boys. They 
went birdnesting together,—from John’s 
point of view in the pursuit of science ; they 
climbed hills and dived deep in woods, they 
fished, and, crowning delight of all, they 
had the Ariel, Madge was taught to row 
—she protested she knew before—and on 
summer evenings they pulled up and down 
and across the river in a vague, delightful, 
aimless sort of way ; sometimes shooting 
along, both children rowing with all their 
might, sometimes lying hidden by the rushes 
on the shore until the twilight fell, and only 
Madge’s wild songs would have led searchers 
to see the boat with its line of white running 
round it between the water and the waving 
green rushes. 

But the summer slipped away, and John’s 
holidays came, and he went off to his sister 
Audrey’s house in Scotland. Madge told 
him she did not atall mind his going, she couid 
take care of herself very well, and she would 
hunt up the things he wanted out of the 
woods, and she would see that the beloved 
Ariel came tono harm. She would herself 
see that she was used. She and Bruce 
would go about in her alone—perhaps some- 
times even auntie would allow herself to be 
taken. This in substance was imparted to 
John in an off-hand tone : Madge half gloried 
in her self-reliant way at being able to show 
her capability of finding perfect satisfaction 
in herself and her resources ; John, proud of 
the travels he was to start upon alone, and 
honest in attempting no disguise of his 
pride, complacently heard her, and in a 
lordly way accepted her services as a sort of 
due. 





But woe was to Madge. Ignorant little 
soul, and in her so free and unfettered life 
unconscious of her ignorance —she knew of 
course that John had to learn, boys must, 
and girl companions she would have nothing 
to do with, she had a fate coming upon her 
she little dreamt of. That fate was school. 

She could read with ease to herself, and 
she could write in a lame sort of fashion, but 
beyond this she knew no more than the un- 
taught people who had been about her in her 
old life, scarcely more than the birds she had 
emulated in their songs or the animals who 
had been her playmates. Bits and scraps of 
facts she picked up practically, and also from 
books which Miss Lorimer put in her way 
when she had liked to amuse herself with 
them, but of lessons she had heard no word 
since she had been in England. 

If the ten years of her life had slipped on 
to her as they do to English children of her 
class, with the habits of daily custom a 
necessity, Miss Lorimer would herself have 
taught her at once, but she was afraid of 
jarring the harmonious chords of the child’s 
perfect love and confidence by the discords 
that would be certain to come to Madge 
when she felt a teacher’s authority set over 
her. So she had let her for those weeks play 
on in her happy ignorance, had smiled at the 
child’s entire peace and content, had shown 
no irritating control, but had waited for the 
wild soul to accustom itself to the harness of 
the life that would have toguide it. Perhaps 
the child was unconsciously bending, to the 
influence about her, it would be well for her 
if she were ; but in the easy, pleasant days of 
freedom which Miss Lorimer had ruled, she 
had seen, from the mere fact that this freedom 
had so existed, nothing to declare such a 
change. 

Madge was simply to her the perfection of 
an ideal woman-child. Fair and slight, with 
delicate features, with bright and charming 
ways, untouched by self-consciousness, with 
her heart full of warm and loving impulses, 
she was altogether the same as she was the 
first day she had seen her. The spice of 
womanly thought and quaint wisdom that 
now and again sobered down her sparkling 
wild carelessness, made her all the more 
charming, but at the same time made her 
more a reality. As these spurts of thought 
appeared Miss Lorimer could not shut her 
eyes, however pleasant her dreaming fancy 
might have been, or let herself look upon 
Madge in her graceful wild spirits as only a 
child-plaything. Rather must she bestir 
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help her on her road up to the womanhood 
that the years would surely bring upon her. 

Madge then was to go to school. 

The initiation into the mysteries of school 
life would be while John was away in Scot- 
land: Endless questions were on her tongue 
as to what this new fate would be like ; she 
was so ignorant of any life except the wild 
free life so far removed, and the as free but 
more orderly life that she had fallen into, 
that her broadest imaginings could create 
no fixed idea of “school.” From her chum 
John’s experience she vaguely knew it meant 
tasks and routine; it was a puzzle to her 
wild brain to think how these things and her 
small self could make a pleasant union. As 
to any union being effected whose cords 
were not pleasant ones, Madge would have 
discarded the idea altogether, supposing it to 
have been presented to her. In her quaint 
wisdom she knew this much, that the thing 
would be new and strange ; she could but 
try what it was like. Being wild and wilful, 
she took it for granted that if she found on 
trial that this new thing displeased her, she 
of course would not stay. 

At this point Madge seemed to consider 
-that the question was setiled ; she sprang up 
from the low stool whereon she had sat 
and pondered, and flew out of the room, bent 
on looking round and getting through some 
of the work she had promised John she 
would do for him. 

Ringing through the house a short while 
after came her gay carols—she was going 
out; a bit of a song, then a shout for 
“ Bruce,” then a quick whistle for him, and 
very soon these two companions might be 
seen in their customary way marching down 
the lane that led away from the house. 

The next week Madge went to school: 
we will leave her there awhile before we 
attempt to take her opinion concerning it. 


CHAPTER II, 


Twice in the week Madge (though this 
may be in some way a declaration of her 
opinion which we are not yet supposed to 
inquire into) lighted upon an oasis in her 
new life. John was not at home; Bruce, 
therefore, was the safe and silent receiver 
of her thoughts on these days — blessed 
half-holidays. Some half.dozen of these had 
run by, and still we know that he, the dog, 
was her only confidant. Some children fly 
headlong into a wild passion for some 
schoo!fellow, to be changed as the wind 
changes ; but as yet Madge showed no ten- 


‘dency for possessing this superabundant 
‘energy of. affection. She had known no 
child-companion in that old life of hers with 
her father: perhaps circumstance, whose 
‘influence we rarely stop to measure, may 
educate our affections as it rules so much of 
‘the acts of our lives. 

By custom, then, had Madge and Bruce 
on one of these half-holidays run wild. The 
sun burnt high overhead, and they were in 
the broad glades of Richmond Park. 
Antlered heads of deer showed in the 
distance, but to them Madge paid no heed, 
she was making the best of her way home. 
As for Bruce, he was an old dog, and, if 
temptation came to his soul in the scent of 
the game, the experience of years must have 
taught him that within the haunts of men he 
must curb his instinct for the hunt. He 
turned his back on the branching antlers 
and swung his curly-haired body along by 
Madge's side. 

The big gates were in front—five minutes 
after passing them would take them home. 
Between the gates and the pair stretched 
some few yards of broad gravel pathway and 
wide stretches of turf. 

Madge danced along and sang, Bruce 
ran and gave short grunting barks. 

On a seat a little way off on the turf, 
oak shaded, sat a gertleman and lady and a 
young girl, say about sixteen. The gentle- 
man was not young, he was small rather than 
large, and somewhat spare, a decidedly ugly 
man, with a big nose and a large loose mouth, 
to hide which he cultivated a beard. This, 
however, barely hid it, being of a thin and 
ragged order, decreed unkempt by nature. 
Above all, he had a pair of eyes which 
squinted frigbtfully ; when he talked to his 
wife, a comparatively young woman of the 
fair, untidy type, he appeared to be address- 
ing his daughter, and vice versa. 

The wife was dressed in good clothes, not 
in altogether bad taste, but soiled and 
tumbled as if when they were not on her 
back they were thrown in a heap in a narrow 
cupboard. The girl was smarter, wore finer 
colours, and joined them together with bad 
taste. 

The gentleman pulled out his watch, spoke 
to his two companions, and all three rose 
and walked towards the gates. As they 
stepped off the turf on to the pathway they 
met Madge and Bruce. It was one of those 
chance meetings that carry a fate in them. 
Bruce: growled, but there was nothing 
terrible to the child’s eyes in the appearance 
of the party; she was so accustomed to 
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strangers that, attractive or unattractive, they 
made no difference to her. 

“ Down, Bruce, down !” she said, “ what a 
silly old dog you are!” and she pushed her 
small self against his substantial side by 
way of rebuke. 

The three people were just in front, and 
the ladies being much crinolined filled the 
pathway. Madge set her hand in the dog’s 
collar and dragged him round on the turf to 
pass them. At the minute a!l three were 
looking at her; whether her voice or the 
dog’s led them to do so matters not. 

The man drew back; perhaps he did not 
like the dog’s growl. He threw a broad 
stare down over Madge, his big mouth 
opened in what would have been an inso- 
lent laugh, only there was no sound, and a 
cane he carried, tasselled and silver-topped, 
was extended in a pompous way across the 
skirts of his two womenkind. 

“My dears, we are occupying too much 
of the king’s highway,” he said. His voice 
was deep and unctuous, his speech slow 
and heavy, and the words rolled out ina 
grandiloquent drawl. 

“Ob, pa dear, how you frightened me!” 
said the untidy lady, in a sharp voice. “What 
an exceedingly dangerous-looking dog !” 

She was given to what she was pleased to 
call “refinement” in her manner of speech, 
but aspiration and such like arts had been 
cultivated by her of late years more than in 
her youth, and partook of the slipshod cha- 
racter that pervaded her personal appear- 
ance. 

“ Stuff, ma!” irreverently put in the smart 
daughter. 

“ Dora, I really cannot help it,” sighed 
“ma,” and a dirty light-gloved hand was 
raised and wandered amongst some strag- 
gling fair curls that framed a lack-lustre face. 
“If your nerves had been so—so—h-har- 
rowed as mine ‘ave been you'd feel all of a 
shake too. I really feel quite faint! I do 
wish, pa dear, you would be more guarded 
when you speak to me.” 

And she turned her head from left to right 
and back again as if apostrophising tae 
spirits of the air,—at least, there were no 
human beings about for her to appeal to. 

The husband showed no concern at her 
faintness,—in fact, he had his back to her. 

“ Fair lady,” he was saying to Madge, with 
a pompous wave of his hand, “I presume 
your dog is harmless ?” 

“ What ?” asked the child. 

A rude laugh. “Your dog won't bite, 


** Bite!” repeated she. ‘ No, of course 
not ; why should he?” 

‘Well, it is a possibility that one is justi- 
fied in guarding against with dogs in general, 
more particularly”—and his loose mouth 
opened again to a sarcastic chuckle that 
rulled into his usual oily tones—‘ when they 
give vent to such malignant sounds as yours 
greeted us with.” 

“You mean because he growled? ” 

“ Even so, most august lady,” drawled he. 

And the child standing still with her hand 
in the dog’s collar, he stood too and dallied 
with his tasselled cane. 

Madge looked puzzled. She had seen 
very varied sorts of people in her small life, 
but never one like this man. She looked 
up quickly at him, but she could not make 
out whether he looked at her or over to 
the gates, one eye being fixed there and 
one on herself. She did not quite like him, 
and yet she was not one bit afraid of him. 

“T don’t quite understand you,” she said, 
“but perhaps he does not like you. He 
won't hurt you though, if I tell him not. 
We'll run on in front of you.—Come, Bruce, 
come along ;” and the two set off running. 

The man turned then and confronted his 
wife, 

“Your tremors now are over, I sup- 
pose, madam, as that most terrific beast is 
fast retiring from your presence.” 

“Tt’s all very fine, James,” whimpered 

she; “you liked him no better yourself,” 
followed fast on the whimper, as if she 
could scold as well as be elegant. “I see 
that by the expression of your countenance ; 
you looked quite ’aggard for the moment.” 
“ Ma, now don’t,” said Miss Dora, anxious 
to avert squabbles. She was at school in 
the neighbourhood, and her parents had that 
day come down to see her. Not caring for 
a visit under the restraint of the governess’s 
eye, they had taken her out with them into 
the park, and were on their way to—Dora 
called it dinner, her parents lunch, at some 
hotel before returning to the pleasures of 
scholastic supervision. 

“ What a fool you are!” rolled out in the 
unctuous voice, as if the conjugal speech 
were a common one. “I’m sure, Dora, I 
hope you'll never be a nervous young lady 
like your ma. I’m very sorry for you, of 
course, my dear, but your sensations are apt 
to be wearying, to say the least, at times.” 
“ Unfeeling creature!” mourned the afflicted 
one, to which her husband made no response. 
‘« But men are all alike!” she exclaimed, 
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Dora’s ears were accustomed to this and 
similar aphorisms of her mother’s, but she 
herself was neither nervous nor languid nor 
cynical as regarded men. She was a showily 
educated, half-refined, worldly-wise young 
lady, who had a will of her own and meant 
to use it for her own benefit. She began, 
after a few minutes, on another division of 
the former subject. 

“ A queer little fish, that child !” 

“Do you know her, Dora?” The 
mother’s nerves were quieted by curiosity. 

The father stalked along magnificently 
careless. 

“Can't very well help it, ma dear. She’s 
about in every hole and corner they walk us 
girls to. Besides that she has just come to 
our school,—not that I know much of her,” 
said she, in a loftily careless tone,—‘ the 
little ones have nothing to do with us.” 

Here Dora became silent, and devoted 
her fingers, we may suppose her mind also, 
to arranging her bonnet-strings and her 
flounces ;—they were nearing the gates and 
the public gaze. 

“She’s an elegant child,” remarked her 
mother. ‘“ Does she belong to—to—persons 
of good position, dear?” 

“Pretty fair, ma,” said Dora, offhand. 
“He’s a lawyer, I think—they’ve plenty of 
money, I suppose. At least, they live in a 
big house down by the river, and they’ve got 
another in town.” 

“ Oh,—’er pa, you mean ?” 

“No. He's not her pa—no relation, they 
say ; Ae's just dead over in Australia, and 
she’s been sent over to Mr. Lorimer’s——”’ 

The lady addressed as “ma” stopped 
suddenly. Her lack-lustre face became 
marvellously acute, and her pale eyes shot 
out a peculiar, sharp intelligence. 

In consequence, Miss Dora’s face—a 
pretty, more prononcé repetition of her 
mother’s, with bluer colour in her eyes and 
brighter colour in her hair—took also a 
repetition of expression,—with this differ- 
ence, that what in the mother was surprised 
intelligence was in the daughter surprised 
curiosity. 

“ What’s the matter, ma?” cried Dora. 

She got no answer. The dirty-gloved 
hands went up. “La!” the untidy lady 
exclaimed, “ to think it!” 

We have said that Dora was worldly-wise, 
by her behaviour she showed herself so. 
She patiently walked on in silence without 
repeating her question; none the less did 
she wait and watch with intently curious eyes 
and ears. Her mother’s raised hands fell 


as emphatically as they had been lifted, so 
that the lady’s voluminous skirts were much 
disturbed, and swung backwards in a way 
that showed their wearer had forgotten her 
elegance. “James,” she cried, impatiently, 
‘don’t you ‘ear, my dear?” 

“I hear you unquestionably, my dear,” 
he responded, and turned and set one 
eye rather beyond his wife, the other 
rather beyond his daughter, so that, in 
fact, he looked at neither. It could not 
be supposed that he should have lent 
his ears to the women’s tattle going on 
behind him. “ Dora, my dear, has ma any- 
thing special to communicate ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, pa,” hypocriti- 
cally responded curious Dora. 

“Of course you don’t know, child, nor 
should you. Circumstances that occurred 
when you were an innocent child you could 
not be supposed to recollect.” All this ina 
sharp key. But the lady waited a moment, 
and perhaps rightly interpreting a stealing 
glance that one of her husband’s eyes 
managed to fix upon her slid on again her 
mantle of elegance. She shook her parasol 
fringes and dallied with her limp curls. ‘‘ Ah 
me !” sighed she, “ it is foolish, my dear, is it 
not? to allow one’s memory to dwell so much 
on past—er—er” worries she was going to 
say, Only did not feel that the word was 
equal to the sentiment, “ annoyances we will 
call them? Yes, annoyances, they were no 
more, such trivial h’airy things.” 

“Idiot !” muttered herhusband. ‘“ How 
much longer are you going to maunder on 
in that insane style? Come on, I’m not 
going to stand here all day.” And he 
stepped forward with majestic tread. 

“ James, now don’t hurry so, I really cannot 
walk so quickly,” plaintively answered his 
wife. “You must confess its a very h’odd 
coincidence—meeting that child, I mean.” 

“ Coincidence—bosh !” was the answer, 
more emphatic than polite. “What can a 
child have to do with me?” with a 
loudly assumption of contemptuous indif- 
ference. He took a few steps forward, 
then turned, and his wandering glance fell 
somewhere about Dora. The big mouth 
loosened with a malicious expression that 
Dora remarked in her own mind as “ queer,” 
and it uttered these very commonplace 
words,—“ Just repeat your remark, my 
dear.” 

“ Really, pa, I’ve half forgotten what I did 
say. It was only that the child you spoke 
to just now has come to live with some 





people here.” 
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‘‘Ah, yes, 
sneered the ugly mouth. 
these people’s name be?” 

“Name? Oh! Lorimer. Do you know 
them?” asked Dora, carelessly. 

“No, my dear, no. Most assuredly, no. 
I once had some business connection with a 
man of that name—it may be some relation 
of his, I don’t know.” 

He evidently meant his daughter to 
believe also that he did not care. 

That young lady, however, was curious, 
and not blind. 

“TI can easily find out, pa, when the child 
comes to school, if you like” 

“Well, really, I leave curiosity to you, 
Dora.” Which he easily might do, as he knew 
well enough all about Mr. Lorimer. 

“ Well, shall I ask or not?” Dora's 
manner was not reverent to her parents. 

“ As you please,” still seemingly careless. 
‘Only keep your wits about you, and ask 
what you like, but tell nothing. I owe abit 
of a grudge there if it is the same; perhaps 
we'll pay it out together.” 

The ugly sneering expression of his face 
d eepened as he said this. 

Dora had her own thoughts. She liked 
the notion of a secret ; beyond that, being a 
romance-devouring schoolgirl, it flattered 
her to feel herself the accomplice in a 
plot. ‘“ Whatis pa upto?” she thought. 
“T know there’s something queer been 
happening that I know nothing about. 
Perhaps before I was born. I’m a deal 
younger than any of the others, I’ll ask them. 
No, I won’t, they’ll put me down, or else tell 
tales of me. I'll find out some other way. 
But what that child has to do with it I can’t 
see. I'll pump her, of course, but I won’t 
get her into any scrapes. So pa needn’t try 
to make me. I like the look of the thing ; 
she’s too pretty to do any harm to.” 

Further conversation between these three 
not concerning us, we will leave them to 
follow their own devices, and Dora her holi- 
day, after their own fashion. 


interesting _ intelligence,” 
“ And what may 


CHAPTER III. 


JOHN was at home. 

This was another oasis in Madge’s desert. 
We may as well confess at once that school 
had become to her a nightmare. We know 
also her wild reasoning on the matter, that 
things not agreeable should be got rid of. 
To John she confided her woe, and also 
her will to be rid of it. 

“What would he advise?” she asked, in 
her quaint old- womanish way. 





Unimaginative John looked puzzled. He 
also found school no elysium, but of escape 
from it no dream ever fired his brain. 
“ Knuckle under,” spoke he sententiously, in 
schoolboy phrase. 

** What ?”” questioned Madge. 

** You'll have to,” continued he ; “‘so it’s 
no use setting up your back.” 

Still she looked puzzled. Her head was 
set on one side, her arms were crossed, she 
stood still before John in the lane they had 
been walking along. She was pondering, 
and yet there was something half defiant in 
the straight poise of her small figure, in the 
firm tread with which one foot stood out. 

“You mean you won’t?” remarked John, 
in a sort of aside. Madge’s doubts were 
at that moment a secondary subject for his 
thought ; the most important was the attain- 
ment of one particular long alder bough. He 
was halfway up the hedge-bank, his arms 
were high above his head, his hat, the said 
head being thrown back, was lying at 
Madge’s feet. 

“Won't stay?” echoed she from below 
him. ‘ No,” she said, quietly ; “why, would 
you?” 

“ You'd better run away, then,” flung out 
the boy at haphazard. ‘Look out!” cried 
he, as he prepared to jump down. The big 
alder bough was in one hand, an open clasp- 
knife in the other. Two seconds afterwards 
his heavy boots had landed, one on the loose 
gravelly path, the other on the brim of his 
hat. 

“There, now!” reproved Madge, as 
woman-like she picked it up, and began to 
fit the broken ring of straw to its crown. 
“You will not be able to take this to Rugby 
with you.” 

John in a few days was to go to Rugby, 
and Madge in her wild ignorance was look- 
ing upon so vague a place, to her limited 
ideas of geography, as scarcely less distant 
than Australia. 

“ Rugby!” repeated the boy, in a lordly 
way, “I should think not.” Still anything 
beyond peeling the alder bough only took 
a minimum of his attention. A long shred 
of soft green bark peeled off, the creamy 
white stem he lovingly smoothed down with 
the back of his knife. 

“Don’t you want your hat?” asked 
Madge ; “ and are you coming on?” 

“‘ There’s no hurry ; I just want to finish 
this chap—hark !” and he swirled the green 
and white rod through the air till it shrieked 
as with the murder of the unseen air-borne 
insects. 
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“ Let me,” begged Madge, and she caught ; half-clothed urchin was goading a tired don- 
his arm. key in front of her. 

John’s elbow lifted itself free, and un-| The woman was singing, or rather hum- 
gallantly the youth turned his back upon’ ming, a strange sort of song as she passed 
her. Another strip of green bark fell from;Madge. Ske stopped and nodded. 
his fingers, he looked up and along the; “Is he cross?” asked she, in a shrill voice. 





lane. Madge looked astonished. Cross!” 
“ Well, I never—here are some of your repeated she. 
1 relations, Madge.” Yes,” nodded the woman; “he behind 


* I'm sure they’re not—I haven’t got any.” | there—never you mind he, my pretty lady ! 
She had looked along as John’s eyes had/He’ll be after you in no time ; only just 
directed, and she spoke indignantly. you show you don’t mind him—they're all 

“Rale Bohemians, otherwise gipsies,” | alike.’ 

Joh rn on, teasing if not witty; “you) “But I do mind,” piteously said Madge, 
know you're a wild creature yourself, Madge and rubbed away the tears that, John not 
—gipsies are half wild,—don’t you see the | seeing them, had trickled down her nose. 





connection? I’m sure you'd get on first-| ‘ More silly you, then,” laughed the gipsy 

rate with them!” woman. Her voice was shrill, there was % 
“I’m sure I should do nothing of the something coarse in her tone that was dis- : 

sort—and I’m not wild.’ tasteful to the child. 


Madge’s face was red and angry; her| She looked up wonderingly out of her big 
scarlet lips pouted, her blue eyes filled with| blue eyes, totally ignorant, and yet by the 
tears. But John should not see her cry—| innocence of her instinct distrusting the hard 
she turned her shoulder upon him with an, philosophy of the woman’s advice. 
offended air, and walked away from him. The woman’s loud laugh rang on ; she was | 

And John, he just looked at her with a|amused—perhaps in a bitter way, as her 
smile, and went on peeling his bough. He rough life may have. taught her—at the sim- 
liked to provoke her now and then in these plicity of the child. Perhaps, she thought, 
little things, she was so pretty and so funny |“ she will grow wiser one of these days— 
in her anger; so thought ke—he would women learn alike, gentle or simple.” . 
follow her up in a minute, and make friends| But Madge had turned abruptly round ; ‘ 
without any trouble. the jeering laugh of the woman had sent her 

And Madge walked on, she would not,own anger to the winds. All hastily and 
turn or look at him; and by and by the hurriedly she ran back to John where he 
gipsy train filled up the space between them. still stood, his long bough peeled, he hold- 
There was the hooded cart with a long) ing it at arm’s length in tender admiration. 
rent in the hood, the shaggy pony, and the| “What a beauty! ” exclaimed Madge. 
rough rope harness. Black-haired, tawny} ‘‘ Hollo! you——” John was beginning. 
men smoking walked along; black-haired,! Power of utterance was denied him, for 
tawny women were huddled with some: chil-| this wild Madge, loving, repentant, admiring, 
dren and some bundles in the cart. One/had dashed her arms round his neck, and 
woman with bright eyes, and with a baby| with a handful of his curly locks in her grasp 
tied on ‘to her back, straggled behind, a was dragging his head down and kissing him. 
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is admitted by tue Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. } 
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Price 1s, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor, 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 
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of Blotches, and purify the »lood. They never give Cold, may be 
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